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Houub  tl)c 


The  attempt  to  restore  the  Queen  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  finally  collapsed  in  an 
ignominious  fashion,  by  the  act  of  the  Queen 
herself.  At  first  our  sympathies  were  on  her 
side,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  take  the  side  of  a 
woman,  as  the  weaker  party.  As  we  read  the 
reports  of  the  revolution  in  her  small  kingdom, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  “bounced”  with 
little  ceremony.  It  was  said  in  justification 
that  she  was  about  to  overthrow  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  admit  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  which 
having  been  driven  out  of  every  State  on  the 
continent,  was  about  to  light  on  her  beautiful 
island  and  make  it  the  plague  spot  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Other  charges  there  were,  which  might 
well  cause  the  better  class  of  the  population 
to  desire  a  change  of  government.  And  if 
they„liad  combined  to  effect  it  by  their  own 
efforts,  they  would  have  received  the 
hell,  congratulations  of  the  whole  American 
people.  But  it  is  said  that,  not  feeling  strong 
enough  themselves,  they  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  caused 
troops  to  be  landed  from  ships-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  ostensibly  to  keep  order,  but  really  to 
overawe  the  Queen,  who,  finding  resistance 
hopeless,  yielded.  Such  is  the  story,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
by  a  special  agent  sent  to  the  Islands  to  in- 
•  quire  into  the  facts  in  the  case.  On  bis  report 
the  President,  feeling  that  the  Queen  had  been 
treated  unjustly,  and  having  a  chivalrous  desire 
to  right  her  wrongs,  sent  a  second  Minister, 
who  certainly  deserved  the  title  of  “Extraordi¬ 
nary”  or  “Plenipotentiary,”  considering  that 
A  he  was  commissioned  to  reinstate  a  sovereign ; 
and  who,  it  is  said,  appeared  in  Honolulu  as 
one  conscious  of  bis  power  1  This  assumption 


of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
pull  down  governments  and  set  them  up  again, 
without  consulting  Congress,  or  even  letting 
the  people  know  what  was  going  on,  has  provok¬ 
ed  great  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
That  indignation  would  have  been  still  greater 
had  it  been  known  what  sort  of  a  person 
the  United  States  Government  was  trying  to 
restore  to  the  throne.  Her  true  character  is 
revealed  in  an  interview  which  the  Minister 
had  with  her,  which  be  details  himself  in  a  letter 
that  was  prudently  withheld  from  publica¬ 
tion  till  the  demand  of  Congress  became  im¬ 
perative  : 

MB.  WILLIS  TO  MB.  GBESHAM. 

Legation  or  THB  United  States.  I 
Honolaln,  Nov.  16,  18^  I 

SiB  :  In  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  the  18th  inst., 
by  prearraoKement,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
Royal  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Robertson,  called  at  the 
legation.  No  one  was  present  at  the  half-hour  in¬ 
terview  which  followed,  her  Chamberlain  having 
been  taken  to  another  room,  and  Consul-General 
Mills,  who  had  invited  her  to  come,  remaining  in 
the  front  of  the  house  to  prevent  interruption. 

After  a  formal  greeting,  the  Queen  was  informed 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  impor¬ 
tant  communications  to  make  to  her,  and  she  was 
asked  whether  she  was  willing  to  receive  them 
alone  and  in  confidence,  assuring  her  that  this  was 
for  her  own  interest  and  safety.  She  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

I  then  made  known  to  her  the  President’s  sincere 
regret  that  through  the  unauthorized  intervention 
of  the  United  States  she  had  been  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  her  sovereignty,  and  his  hope  that,  with  her 
consent  and  cooperation,  the  wrong  done  her  and 
her  people  might  be  redressed.  To  this  she  bowed 
her  acknowledgments. 

I  then  said  to  her  :  ‘'The  President  expects  and 
believes  that  when  reinstated  you  will  show  for¬ 
giveness  and  magnaniimty  ;  that  you  will  wish  to 
be  the  Queen  of  all  the  people,  both  native  and  for¬ 
eign  bom  ;  that  you  will  make  haste  to  secure  their 
love  and  loyalty  and  to  establish  peace,  friendship, 
and  good  government.”  To  this  she  made  no  reply. 

After  waiting  a  moment,  I  continued :  “  The 
President  not  only  tenders  you  his  sympathy,  but 
wishes  to  help  you.  Before  fully  making  known  to 
yon  his  purposes,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  are 
willing  to  answer  certain  questions  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  ask  f  ”  She  answered,  “  I  am  willing.” 

I  then  asked  her  :  “  Should  you  be  restored  to  the 
throne,  would  you  grant  full  amnesty  as  to  life  and 
property  to  all  those  persons  who  have  been,  or 
who  are  now,  in  the  Provisional  Government,  or 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of 
your  Government  f  ” 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  and 
calmly  answered  :  “There  are  certain  laws  of  my 
Government  by  which  I  shall  abide.  My  decisions 
would  be  as  the  law  directs,  that  siich  persona 
should  he  beheaded  and  their  property  confiscated 
to  the  Oovemment."  (Ill) 

[The  law  referred  to  is  Chapter  VI.,  section  9,  of 
the  Penal  Code,  as  follows  :  “Whoever  shall  com¬ 
mit  the  crime  of  treason  shall  suffer  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  and  all  his  property  shall  be  confis¬ 
cated  to  the  Government.”  There  are  under  this 
law  no  degrees  of  treason.  Plotting  alone  carries 
with  it  the  death  sentence.] 


1  then  said,  repeating  very  distinctly  her  words : 
“  Is  it  your  feeling  that  these  people  should  be  be¬ 
headed  and  their  property  confiscated  ?” 

She  replied  >  “  It  is.” 

I  then  said  to  her  :  “  Do  you  fully  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  word  which  I  have  said  to  you, 
and  of  every  word  which  you  have  said  to  me,  and 
if  so,  do  you  still  have  the  same  opinion  f” 

Her  answer  was :  “I  have  understood  and  meui 
all  I  have  said,  but  I  might  leave  the  decision  of 
this  to  my  Ministers.” 

To  this  I  replied  :  “  Suppose  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  decision  before  you  appointed  any  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  that  you  were  asked  to  issue  a  royal  proc¬ 
lamation  of  general  amnesty,  would  you  do  it  f 

She  answered  :  “  I  have  no  l^al  right  to  do  that 
and  I  would  not  do  it.”  Pausing  a  moment,  she 
continued  :  “  These  people  were  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  and  Constitution  of  1887.  There  will 
never  be  any  peace  while  they  are  here.  They 
must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  or  punished  and 
their  property  confiscated.” 

I  then  said :  “  I  have  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  you  now,  and  will  have  none  until  I  hear 
from  my  Government,  which  will  probably  be  three 
or  four  weeks.” 

Nothing  was  said  for  several  minutes,  when  I 
asked  her  whether  she  was  willing  to  give  us  the 
names  of  four  of  her  most  trusted  friends,  as  I 
might,  within  a  diy  or  two,  consider  it  my  duty  to 
hold  a  consultation  with  them  in  her  presence. 
She  absented  and  gave  these  names  :  J.  O.  Carter, 
John  Richardson,  Joseph  Nawahi,  and  £.  C.  Mo- 
Farlane. 

[Of  these,  the  first,  says  Mr.  Willis,  is  a 
brother  of  the  former  Hawaiian  Minister,  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  conceded  to  be  a  man 
of  high  character,  integrity,  and  intelligence. 
MacFarlane  is  a  commission  merchant ;  Rich¬ 
ardson  is  a  half-caste  stock  raiser  and  keeps  a 
livery  stable ;  Nawahi  is  a  full-blooded  native.] 

On  being  asked  to  name  three  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  native  leaders,  he  [Nawahi]  gave  the  names  of 
John  £.  Bush  and  R.  W.  Wilcox,  and  modestly 
added,  “  I  am  a  leader.”  John  E.  Bush  is  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  but  bis  reputation  is  very  bad. 
R.  W.  Wilcox  is  the  notorious  half-breed  who  engi¬ 
neered  the  revolution  of  1889.  Of  all  these  men 
Carter  and  MarFarlane  are  the  only  two  to  whom 
the  ministerial  bureaus  could  be  safely  intrusted. 
In  conversation  with  Sam  alp”  with 

Joseph  Nawahi,  it  was  pia'/o'^q  -in  :  nn  sv  .,he 
Queen’s  implied  condemnation  of  the  Constitution 
of  1887  was  fully  endorsed  by  them 

From  these  and  other  facts  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
certed  movement,  in  the  event  of  restoration,  for 
the  overthrow  of  that  Constitution,  which  would 
mean  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  and  limited 
government  and  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Queen. 

I  need  hardly  add  in  conclusion  that  the  tension 
of  feeling  is  so  great  that  the  promptest  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  disastrous  consequences. 

Albbbt  S.  Willis. 

That  will  do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  any 
other  witness.  From  this  letter  alone  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  our  country  has  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  ineffable  disgrace,  and  that  Hawaii 
has  escaped  a  horrible  tragedy.  It  is  plain 


THE  EVANGELIST 


January  18,  1894. 


STIfOD  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fifty- ninth  annual  session 
of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  have  appeared. 
They  are,  as  usual,  accurately  and  neatly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  efBcient  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Collin  of  Coldwater.  For  the  first  time 
the  Synod  met  in  the  Northern  Peninsula, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  attendance  was 
much  less  than  usual.  But  the  work  was  well 
attended  to.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ministerial  Education,  showed  fifty-two  va¬ 
cant  churches  in  the  Synod,  thirty-seven  of 
them  having  a  membership  of  less  than  fifty 
each.  .Alma  College  reported  every  student  a 
Christian,  and  sixteen  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

The  Synodical  Superintendent  of  Sunday- 
schools  informs  us  that  there  are  in  the 
State,  8,880  Protestant  schools,  containing 
880,000  members.  But  there  are  still  850,000 
children  of  school  age  not  in  any  Sunday- 
school.  The  foreign  missionary  report  showed 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  $20,079,  or  77 
cents  per  member.  The  necrological  list  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  Smith  P.  Carnage,  John 
W.  Youngs,  Edmund  F.  Waldo,  Maltby  Oel- 
ston,  Edward  W.  Borden,  Jonathan  E.  Rich¬ 
ards,  and  Luke  Nott.  The  statistical  tables 
show  9  Presbyteries ;  220  ministers ;  249  church¬ 
es  ;  members,  26,015 ;  Sunday-school  members, 
80,276;  contributions,  $169,601 ;  congregation¬ 
al  expenses,  $805,612. 


enough  that  ever  since  the  Queen  was  forced 
to  retire,  she  has  been  brooding  over  revenge, 
and  that  her  one  intense  desire— for  blood  will 
tell  and  she  shows  the  instinct  of  a  savage — has 
be4n  to  bring  her  dethroners  to  the  block. 
Perhaps  she  would  have  their  heads  stuck 
<m  spikes,  and  put  over  the  gates  of  her  palace, 
like  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  That  a  Minister 
of  the  United  States  could  sit  and  listen  to 
such  a  declaration  makes  ns  blush  with  shame, 
a  blush  that  grows  redder  and  redder  as  we 
learn  that,  even  after  this  declaration,  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  negotiation.  She,  it  seems,  had 
discovered  her  mistake,  and,  as  she  saw  the 
prize  slipping  away  from  her,  she  declared 
herself  willing  to  agree  to  a  general  amnesty ; 
whereupon  our  high-spirited  Minister  asked 
for  an  interview  with  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  which  he  modestly  requested  them  to 
retire  and  give  place  to  their  rightful  sovereign  !* 
No  doubt  they  were  willing  to  oblige  him  if  they 
could ;  but  to  trust  their  lives  to  the  word  of 
a  deposed  Queen — and  such  a  Queen ;  to  put 
their  beads  in  the  lion’s  mouth ;  was  a  little 
too  much,  and  they  respectfully  declined. 
What  would  her  promises  be  good  forf  Was 
such  a  person  ever  known  to  regard  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  an  oath,  when  it  could  be  violated 
with  impunity?  Her  supreme  desire  would  be 
still  and  always  for  revenge.  Had  the  Provis¬ 
ional  Government  been  so  weak  as  to  yield  to 
this  request,  our  country  would  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  a  squadron  at  Honolulu— at 
once  to  keep  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American- bom  citizens 
from  her  fury ;  from  all  which  we  have  been 
saved  by  the  firmness  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Having  thus  esca^d  a  national  bur¬ 
den  and  a  national  disgrace,  we  may  well  pray 
for  the  future:  "From  making  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  ourselves  at  home  and  abroad,  good 
Lord,  deliver  ns  I” 


A  BIX>W  IN  THB  MOMENT  OF  VICTOBT. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  ended  in  a 
tragedy.  In  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
when  the  English  were  rejoicing  over  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  warlike  Matabeles,  and  the 
acquisition  of  their  country,  comes  the  news 
of  a  great  disaster.  It  was  all  from  too  much 
confidence.  The  African  warriors  had  been 
routed  again  and  again,  and  were  fiyihg  in 
disorder,  while  the  colonial  troops  were  press¬ 
ing  them  in  a  continuous  pursuit.  So  utter 
seemed  the  rout,  that  their  pursuers  felt  that 
there  was  no  need  of  keeping  in  military  order, 
and  the  more  fiery  spirits  rushed  on,  eager  for 
the  honor  of  capturing  King  Lobengula.  Now 
was  the  opportunity  of  the  old  savage,  who 
fied  faster  and  faster  to  draw  them  on,  until 
they  were  miles  away  from  any  support,  when 
he  turned  upon  them,  and  closed  in  on  every 
side.  Thus  surrounded,  the  soldiers  fought  as 
Englishmen  always  will,  but  could  not  resist 
the  host  that  swarmed  round  -them  ten  or 
twenty  to  one,  and  cut  them  down  with  their 
assegais  to  the  last  man.  When  the  tidings 
came  to  the  settlements,  it  was  received  with 
horror,  not  at  the  numbers  slain,  for  there 
were  less  than  forty,  but  at  the  unexpected 
resistance  and  the  murderous  massacre. 

But  the  war  is  over,  and  those  who  have 
gained  the  victory  are  the  more  exultant  in 
that  it  was  wholly  by  the  colonists  themselves. 
At  the  beginning  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape,  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes,  said,  "I  don’t  want 
a  single  redcoat  I”  That  has  a  heroic  sound, 
as  if  it  were  an  echo  from  Agincourt,  when 
Henry  V.  “asked  not  another  man  from  Eng¬ 
land  1” 

This  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  great  personality 
in  Africa,  of  whom  readers  should  know  some¬ 
thing,  if  they  would  keep  the  run  of  African 
affairs.  The  son  of  a  country  rector  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  went  out  to  ,the  Cape  twenty-four 
years  ago,  when  he  was  but  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
and  a  sickly  boy  at  that,  and  there  not  only  re¬ 
covered  his  health,  but  developed  a  Herculean 
frame,  that  is  capable  of  enduring  all  fatigues. 
His  first  launching  out  into  the  world  was  in 
the  diamond  mines  at  Kimberley,  where  be 
soon  showed  bis  aptitude  for  affairs,  not  in  the 
mining  itself,  but  in  the  organization  of  the 
industry.  It  was  not  long  after  that  South 
Africa  became  the  field  of  great  enterprises  in 
gold  mines,  and  he  was  especially  sucessful  in 
combining  different  companies,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  disastrous  rivalship,  whereby  he  benefited 
others  and  enriched  himself.  Success  in 
business  naturally  pushed  him  to  the  front  as  a 
man  capable  of  great  things  in  other  spheres  of 
action,  and  be  came  to  be  a  figure  in  African  pol¬ 
itics,  of  which  he  is  the  leader  to-day.  He  has 
great  ambitions,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
English  influence  in  Southern  Africa,  having 
avowed  bis  determination  to  carry  the  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  government  to  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi 
This  will  give  England  an  Empire  in  South 
Africa  as  large  as  India,  and  that  may  in  an¬ 
other  century  grow  to  be  as  populous  and  as 
powerful.  Realizing,  as  any  one  must,  that  the 
first  need  of  Africa,  in  order  to  her  develop¬ 
ment,  is  the  means  of  internal  communication, 
he  is  the  chief  promoter  of  railroads  and  tele¬ 
graphs.  He  has  declared  bis  purpose  to  carry 
a  line  of  telegraph  from  one  end  of  Africa  to 
the  other — from  Cape  Town  to  Alexandria — and 
as  he  is  but  forty  years  of  age,  be  may  live  to 
see  the  daring  prophecy  accomplished. 

Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  of  Cincinnati 
and  his  family  are  spending  a  little  time  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health.  Our  readers  have  been  indebted  to 
Dr.  Smith  for  two  or  three  excellent  brief 
discussions  of  practical  topics,  suited  to  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  We  are  assured  that  they 
have  been  read  with  profit. 


Our  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Acade¬ 
mies,  having  completed  ten  years  of  service  on 
the  lines  originally  laid  down  for  it,  may 
fairly  claim  the  attention  and  liberality  of  all 
our  churches  during  the  coming  month  of 
February,  the  time  assigned  for  collections  in 
its  behalf.  As  an  agency  it  has  fitted  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  supplementing  the 
wants  of  institutions  that  were  greatly  needed, 
and  struggling  to  maintain  themselves  in  our 
new  communities.  The  money  it  supplies, 
always  on  due  investigation,  often  carries 
with  it  other  gifts,  and  indeed,  confirms  and 
renders  valuble  for  educational  purposes  the 
expenditures  already  made.  Thus  while  the 
total  direct  receipts  of  this  Board  during  its 
first  ten  years  are  given  at  $538,488,  the  total 
sum  realized  by  our  needy  and  aided  institu¬ 
tions  is  given  at  $884,128.  Those  aided  during 
last  year  had  under  instruction  4,002  students, 
a  good  proportion  of  them  church -members. 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  Hall,  and  others 
speak  for  this  great  interest  of  the  Church  else¬ 
where,  rightly  regarding  it  as  one  oF  tbe  best 
devised  and  most  useful  of  all  its  agencies. 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Ray,  who  last  year  suc¬ 
ceeded  tbe  lamented  Dr.  H.  D.  Ganse  as  Sec¬ 
retary,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Church  for 
bis  earnest  and  well  directed  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  Board.  _ _ 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick  (an  honored 
member  of  the  well-known  missionary  family 
of  that  name)  himself  lately  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  is  now  in  this  countyy  and  is  ready  to 
preach  for  churches  seeking  a  supply.  A  native 
of  the  Islands,  though  laboring  in  Spain  in  late 
years,  he  was  in  Honululu  when  the  ex-Queen 
was  dethroned,  and  having  full  knowledge  of 
tbe  facts  Mr.  Gulick  is  prepared  to  lecture  on 
the  recent  revolution, — its  causes,  who  were 
its  instruments,  and  what  its  results.  He  can 
be  communicated  with  at  180  Madison  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Of  tbe  present  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  Spain  Mr.  Gulick  is  also  able  to 
speak  with  special  knoweledge. 

“Christian  Endeavor  Day,”  February  6th,  or 
some  day  near  it,  will  be  observed  by  all  En- 
deavorers  as  a  day  of  “missionary  thank 
offerings”  for  the  blessings  of  the  year.  Some 
late  Endeavor  advices  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 


“Even  the  Evening  Post,  which  has  been  the 
stoutest  defender  of  President  Cleveland  in  all  this 
miserable  business,  cannot  quite  stand  this  last 
humiliation,  and  gives  tbe  superserviceable  agent 
this  parting  kick  :  “When  she  (the  Queen]  reject¬ 
ed  the  conditions  on  which  our  assistance  in  getting 
her  back  was  first  offered  to  her,  Mr.  Willis  ought  not 
to  have  meddled  further  in  the  business.  In  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  kind  there  is  no  room  for  change  of 
mind.  The  refusal  of  a  throne  is  always  final.” 


The  question  whether  athletic  training  is 
prejudicial  to  intellectual  pursuits  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  theories,  but  by  experience. 
Writer3  frequently  refer  to  tbe  example  of 
Greece  as  showing  that  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  tbe  physical  man  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  development  of  philosophy  and  art. 
But  our  disputants  omit  the  important  fact 
that  it  was  tbe  Spartan  body  and  Athenian 
mind  which  combined  to  make  Greek  history. 
The  one  city  worshipped  Hercules,  tbe  other 
MinervaT^and  no  people,  past  or  present,  has 
paid  the  same  reverence  to  both.  But  tbe 
question  which  comes  nearer  home,  whether 
the  growth  of  athletics  in  our  colleges  has 
lowered  the  standard  of  scholarship,  must  be 
answered  in  tbe  negative  by  any  one  who  has 
studied  tbe  under-graduate  literature  of  our 
institutions.  Many  of  tbe  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  colleges  to  day  contain  essays, 
sketches  and  poems,  which,  if  not  equal  to 
tbe  best  of  our  current  monthlies,  are  at  least 
marked  by  a  degree  of  talent  that  gives  prom¬ 
ise  for  tbe  future ;  and  tbe  requirements  for 
entrance  and  for  graduation  have  been  steadily 
raised  until  it  seems  impossible  to  expect 
more.  Tbe  greatest  danger  is  that  our  col 
leges  will  tolerate  a  few  as  Spartans  who 
might  have  been  trained  as  Athenians. 
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REALITY  YEBSUS  ROMANCE  IN  AFRICA. 

Thsodor*  It.  Ouylar. 

We  have  bad  a  visit  in  Brooklyn  from  a  very 
remarkable  Scotchman  who  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Livingstone.  Dr.  James 
Johnston  is  a  resident  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  a  man  of  marvellous  pluck  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  fearlessly  addicted  to  telling 
the  plain  truth.  Three  years  ago  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  black  men  from  Jamaica  could 
be  advantageously  employed  in  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  Africa,  and  bis  interest  in  the 
.  Dark  Continent  had  been  kindled  by  tbe  nar¬ 
ratives  of  bis  countrymen,  Livingstone  and 
Robert  Moffat.  He  wanted  to  explore  Africa 
for  himself,  and  for  one  I  am  glad  that  be 
did,  for  he  has  given  me  a  truer  impression  of 
tbe  southern  half  of  it  than  all  previous  trav¬ 
ellers  put  together. 

Dr.  Johnston  started  on  tbe  29th  of  May, 
1891,  from  Benguella,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  with  his  six  Jamaicans  and  a  retinue 
of  carriers,  and  be  travelled  (mostly  on  foot) 
nearly  five  thousand  miles,  without  aid  from 
any  society  or  company,  and  responsible  to  no 
one  but  himself.  He  went  through  the  most 
malarious  regions  of  Southern  Central  Africa, 
and  among  all  the  many  scores  of  native  por¬ 
ters  and  guides  be  never  lost  a  man  He 
encountered  savage  tribes^  and  barbarous 
chiefs,  but  never  fired  a  shot,  except  to  bring 
down  wild  ducks  or  antelopes  1  He  conquered 
tbe  most  ferocious  savages,  not  by  bullets, 
but  by  the  diplomacy  of  love. 

A  few  evenings  ago  the  Lincoln  Club  of 
Brooklyn  entertained  this  plucky  Scotchman, 
and  I  had  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  being 
among  tbe  crowd  who  assembled  in  the  large 
club  parlors  to  welcome  and  to  listen  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  bis  thrilling  narrative.  Dr. 
Johnston  is  a  slender,  wiry  man,  like  most 
hardy  explorers ;  apparently  about  forty  years 
old,  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  well-controlled 
tongue.  He  had  on  tables  beside  him  some 
of  tbe  curious  trophies  which  be  had  collected 
during  his  tramp  across  the  African  conti¬ 
nent.  Among  them  were  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  knives  and  ^  other  implements 
manufactured  by  savages  who  bad  never  seen 
a  white  man.  He  showed  us  an  enormous  and 
gorgeous  robe,  or  “kaross,”  composed  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty  six  tiger  cats’  tails, 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  some  white 
men  whom  he  had  cured  from  fever  at  Pala- 
chwe.  He  also  showed  us  the  quiver  of 
poisoned  arrows  with  which  tbe  little  Bush¬ 
man  brought  down  at  one  shot  the  tall  giraffe, 
near  the  River  Zambesi.  His  description  of 
the  magnificent  Victoria  Falls,  and  tbe  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  them  which  he  presented  on 
a  stereroptical  canvass,  gave  me  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  one  cataract 
which  rivals  Niagara. 

Dr.  Johnston’s  fascinating  lecture  was  only 
a  condensation  of  a  very  remarkable  book 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  entitled,  “Reality  vs. 
Romance  in  South  Central  Africa.”  This 
brave  book  is  going  to  make  a  commotion.  It 
exposes  some  impositions,  corrects  some  delu¬ 
sions,  and  punctures  some  humbugs.  Yet  it 
is  all  done  with  the  most  candid  and  charita¬ 
ble  spirit.  Where  he  exposes  mistaken  meth¬ 
ods  in  missionary  operations,  it  is  done  in 
order  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  these  pious 
blunders.  For  instance,  he  tells  the  unvar¬ 
nished  truth  about  the  failures  of  certain 
self-supporting  missions.  He  visited  some  of 
them  for  himself  and  found  the  missionaries 
so  absorbed  in  earning  their  own  scanty  subsist¬ 
ence  that  they  had  no  time  or  strength  for 
spiritual  work.  At  one  station  the  missionary 
had  a  Gospel  service  once  in  four  Sundays  for 
a  handful  of  negroes.  All  his  African  observa¬ 


tion  of  these  chimerical  methods  abundantly 
confirms  the  sagacious  views  presented  by  our 
Dr.  Ellinwood  in  the  “Missionary  Review,” 
whom  be  quotes  at  some  length. 

Tbe  most  pathetic  passages  in  Dr.  John¬ 
ston’s  intensely  interesting  volume  are  those 
which  describe  tbe  sad  fate  of  some  of  those 
misguided  enthusiasts  who  have  gone  out  “on 
faith  alone”  to  starve  or  to  die  of  fever.  One 
of  these  visionaries,  named  Henchman,  at¬ 
tempted  a  mission  near  Lake  Nyassa  on  the 
“faith  principle,”  and  soon  died,  leaving  bis 
poor  wife  and  children  among  tbe  savages. 
Close  beside  his  grave  was  laid  a  young  man 
who  bad  come  to  Africa  to  show  bow  the 
whole  system  of  Foreign  Missions  could  be  re¬ 
formed  by  every  man’s  living  on  faith  and 
trusting  providence  I  His  companion,  another 
visionary  named  Booth,  was  left  with  a  sweet 
little  girl  dying  of  fever,  and  yet  be,  with¬ 
out  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  was  boasting  of  the 
great  achievements  which  be  was  about  to 
perform  1  A  fool  is  none  the  less  a  fool  for 
being  a  missionary. 

Dr.  Johnston  tells  us,  with  fearless  fidelity, 
tbe  exact  condition  of  all  the  various  mission- 
stations  be  visited.  Tbe  mission  of  tbe  Eng¬ 
lish  “Brethren”  at  Kwanjululu  impressed  him 
as  a  failure.  Thirty  miles  from  there  be  visit¬ 
ed  a  most  ^well-managed  station  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  at  Cisamba*  in  charge  of  tbe  Rev. 
W.  T.  Currie.  Not  far  from  there  is  another 
American  mission  at  Cilumi,  which  Dr.  John¬ 
ston  pronounces  an  “oasis  in  the  desert” 
from  the  successful  efforts  made  there  in  edu¬ 
cating  and  Christianizing  the  natives. 

The  most  interesting  episode  in  the  volume  is 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Johnston  to  the  famous  King 
Lewanik  on  the  Zambesi,  who  is  one  of  the 
Great  Moguls  of  Central  Africa.  Near  his 
capital  is  Sefula,  where  the  apostolic  Monsieur 
Coillard  and  his  Swiss  coworkers  have  been 
toiling  for  thirty  yeSrs,  and  yet  with  small 
spiritual  results  thus  far.  It  was  a  slow 
process  of  seed- sowing  with  strong  faith  that 
God  will  yet  give  them  the  joyful  songs  of 
harvest.  Everything  seems  to  depend  on  the 
character  of  tbe  negro  chiefs,  who  bold  the 
consciences  of  their  ignorant,  superstitious 
subjects  under  the  most  despotic  tyranny.  A 
Christianized  chief  opens  the  way  for  Chris¬ 
tianizing  bis  subjects ;  but  tbe  native  kings 
are  generally  sensual  brutes,  who  live  in  ter¬ 
ror  of  their  heathen  sorcerers  and  superstitious 
incantations. 

Dr.  Johnston  spent  a  month  at  Palachwe, 
the  capital  of  Khama,  the  famous  king  of  the 
Mangwatos,  adjoining  the  country  of  the 
Matabele.  Khama  himself  wears  an  European 
dress,  and  is  regarded  as  a  noble  example  of 
what  civilization  and  Christianity  can  do  for 
tbe  African.  Recognizing  the  awful  havoc 
which  strong  drink  has  made  among  tbe  negro 
population,  he  has  enacted  so  stringent  a 
prohibitory  law,  that  not  a  drop  of  intoxicants 
can  be  bought  or  sold  in  all  bis  territory  I 
The  king  would  not  take  medicine  when  Dr. 
Johnston  offered  it  to  him  in  a  bottle!  Yet 
no  efforts  -  were  made  to  promote  chastity 
among  his  people ;  both  sexes  herded  together 
with  most  bestial  indecency.  Large  numbers 
of  tbe  Mangwatos  were  victims  of  loathsome 
diseases  engendered  by  their  vices.  The  curse 
of  the  African  races  is  their  shocking  sensuality. 
Even  in  America  tbe  hardest  lesson  for  our 
colored  people  to  learn  is  the  lesson  of  chastity. 

If  Dr.  Johnston  gives  a  truthful  picture  of 
the  bright  and  the  dark  sides  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  be  also  unmasks  the  villainous  conduct 
of  some  of  tbe  oflicials  of  the  British  “Char¬ 
tered  Companies”  and  of  the  humbugging  that 
is  practised  in  booming  new  settlements 
started  on  speculation.  The  most  shameful 
tricks  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  seduce  set¬ 
tlers  who  go  there  either  to  starve  or  to  die  of 


malarious  fevers.  Much  of  Central  Africa  is  a 
hopeless  desert.  A  small  portion  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paradise.  A  large  part  of  tbe  Afri¬ 
cans  who  have  any  property  are  themselves 
slave-holders  of  their  own  wretched  race!  We 
bespeak  for  Dr.  Johnston’s  fascinating  vol¬ 
ume.  with  its  vivid  and  graphic  pictures  of 
scenery  and  society,  a  wide  circulation  among 
all  those  who  want  to  know  just  bow  South¬ 
ern  Central  Africa  looks  to  a  keen  and  consci¬ 
entious  and  courageous  observer. 

A  RISPECTFUL  PROTEST. 

By  B«v.  John  Q.  Adams. 

A  prominent  San  Francisco  daily  paper 
which  has  never  been  considered  friendly  to 
revealed  religion,  and  which,  of  course,  is 
published  seven  days  in  the  week,  issued  an 
edition  of  sixty  four  pages  Sunday,  December 
81st.  The  California  Midwinter  Fair,  which 
is  neither  a  State  nor  a  municipal  undertaking, 
but  under  the  control  of  private  gentlemen 
who  propose,  without  any  concealment,  to  run 
it  seven  days  in  tbe  week,  and  who  have 
granted  “concessions”  to  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  tbe  Chicago  “  Midway,  ”  is  soon  to 
be  opened.  This  copy  of  the  paper  was  devoted 
to  tbe  Fair.  Among  a  long  list  of  congratula¬ 
tory  letters  published,  tbe  following  were 
among  the  writers :  Drs.  John  Hall,  T.  L. 
Cuyler,  James  McLeod,  Morgan  Dix.  George 
C.  Lorimer,  P.  S.  Morgan,  Bishops  Ifallalieu, 
McLaren,  and  others. 

What  is  tbe  meaning  of  it?  Many  of  these 
distinguished  brethren  are  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  tbe  Sunday  papers,  and  as  believing 
that  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  How  does 
it  happen  that  their  names  appear  in  such  a 
place  practically  endorsing  two  harmful  things? 
Can  it  be  that  California  gold  has  weighed  more 
than  principle?  We  cannot  believe  it. 

But,  brethren,  there  are  men  on  this  coast 
who  are  fighting  a  battle  for  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  against  such  odds  as  you  know 
nothing  about.  Again  and  again  we  have  bad 
to  hang  our  heads  because  of  tbe  conduct  of 
professed  Christians  and  ministers  of  '  tbe 
Gospel,  and  our  work  has  been  made  more 
difficult  because  of  it.  Why  add  to  these 
difficulties,  and  tie  our  hands  and  shut  our 
mouths?  Is  it  right?  Or  do  you  justify  your 
course?  If  so,  send  us  some  more  letters  and 
tell  us  how,  for  we  want  just  as  much  light 
on  this  matter  as  you  have.  If  not,  “please 
do  not  do  so  any  more.  ” 

San  Fbancisco.  Janaarv  8.  lf-91. 

It  is  not  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  editor  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  in  (apparently)  cursorily  glanc¬ 
ing  over  tbe  pages  of  the  book  reviewed  in  our 
last  issue,  “The  Trial  of  Dr.  Briggs,”  should 
have  misapprehended  the  position  of  tbe 
writer.  In  commenting  on  this  book,  our 
contemporary  states  that  the  writer  “started 
with  an  impression  in  favor  of  Dr.  Briggs.  ” 
This  is  what  be  himself  distinctly  states,  that 
be  did  not  do.  He  came  to  tbe  Assembly,  he 
tells  us,  with  a  decided  prepossession  against 
Dr.  Briggs.  He  distinctly  says  that  even  after 
finding  himself  agreeably  disappointed  in  Dr. 
Briggs,  whose  manner  and  spirit  impressed 
him,  as  he  had  not  expected  to  be  impressed, 
he  still  continued  to  believe  him  to  be 
in  error.  Even  after  hearing  Dr.  Briggs  argue 
against  the  entertainment  of  tbe  appeal, 
though  convinced  of  bis  scholarship,  and 
persuaded  by  the  argument  that  the  case 
ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  8ynod  of  New 
York,  he  was  still  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome ;  be  still  believed  Dr.  Briggs  to 
be  in  error.  So  that  the  change  in  his  views 
is  -  exceedingly  impressive,  being,  as  it  was, 
tbe  reversal  of  a  firmly  held  opinion.  That 
the  change  was  initiated  not  by  anything  said 
in  defence  of  Dr.  Briggs,  but  by  the  speech  of 
the  chief  prosecutor.  Col.  McCook,  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  of  which  our  contemporary  takes  no 
notice.  It  may  here  be  added,  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  that  tbe  book  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  published  by  the  Randolphs. 
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“  THE  PEOPLE’S  CHURCH.” 

Two  years  ago  the  Christian  public  learned 
with  some  surprise  that  one  of  our  most 
wealthy  up  town  churches,  that  at  the  corner 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street,  had 
determined  to  abandon  the  system  of  pews> 
and  to  throw  its  doors  wide  open  to  all  who 
would  come  to  hear  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  bold 
step,  and  much  interest  was  felt  to  see  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiment.  Two  years  have 
passed,  and  now  those  who  took  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  new  departure,  are  ready  to  re¬ 
port  progress.  Last  Sunday  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Charles  £,.  Thompson,  gave  the  result  in  a 
sermon  on  “Two  Years  in  a  Free  Church,” 
which  he  opened  by  a  brief  resume  of  its 
history  from  the  date  of  its  organization  in 
16J8,  as  the  Eleventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
alluding  to  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  Mason  No¬ 
ble,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hovey,  Rev  A.  E.  Kittredge, 
and  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson. 

Since  the  present  pastorate  began  five  years 
ago  last  fall,  214  have  been  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  145  in  all.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  for  benevolent  purposes,  $85,- 
944,  and  for  all  purposes,  $143,816.  During  the 
present  pastorate  Good  Will  Chapel  has  been 
built,  with  a  property  worth  $40,000. 

Two  years  ago  the  church  believed  it  was  in 
good  position  to  try  the  experiment  of  free 
pews.  They  believed  the  time  had  come  for 
an  advance  movement  in  that  direction.  They 
therefore  made  the  church  a  free  church,  sup 
ported  by  voluntary  offerings,  in  which  there 
should  be  no  social  distinctions,  where  all  the 
regular  agencies  should  be  vivified,  and  vari¬ 
ous  educational  and  evangelistic  agencies  set 
in  motion.  The  difficulties  were  in  the  pew 
system,  the  social  caste  attendant  upon  it,  the 
indiff.erence  which  prefers  well-worn  channels 
of  old  custom  to  innovations  of  method  and 
their  own  inexperience,  for  they  were  con¬ 
scious  that  they  were  blazing  their  way  through 
the  woods.  One  by  one  these  difficulties 
yielded,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  they  feel  that  they  have  passed  the  hard¬ 
est  points  of  their  enterprise. 

During  these  years  158  people  have  been 
added  to  the  church  membership,  most  of 
them  on  profession  of  faith.  Fully  fifty  new 
families  have  come  into  the  church,  besides 
many  young  men  and  women,  to  whom  the 
free  church  system  is  especially  acceptable. 
At  Good  Will  Chapel  the  institutional  work 
is  varied  and  increasing. 

Dr.  Thompson  said:  “But  to  me,  far  more 
than  any  results  that  can  be  put  into  figures, 
is  the  encouragement  that  comes  from  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  the  appetite  for  personal 
service,  and  an  increasing  feeling  that  we 
have  found  a  mission  that  justifies  our  plant, 
our  history,  and  our  best  endeavors.  ” 

The  financial  question  was  felt  to  be  the 
difficult  one.  But  they  have  gone  on  the 
principle  that  if  a  pew  church  can  live  on 
its  pew  rents,  a  free  church  can  live  on  the 
consciences  of  the  Lord’s  people.  If  a  man 
can  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  pew,  be  can 
pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  privileges  of  a 
free  church,  and  put  in  an  extra  for  the  idea. 

The  system  is  purely  voluntary,  and  im¬ 
plies  no  pledge  that  may  not  be  recalled  at 
any  time.  The  income,  under  this  system', 
has  steadily  increased,  and  is  paid  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  pew  rent.  The  first  year  their  ex¬ 
penses  largely  exceeded  their  resources.  The 
second  year  they  lived  on  their  income.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  pastor  to 
state  that  the  church  closed  the  past  year,  not 


only  without  a  deficiency,  but  with  several 
hundred  dollars  in  their  favor  with  which  to 
begin  the  new  year.  They  have  a  floating 
debt  of  $6,000,  nearly  all  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  days  of  pew  rents.  Their  is  no 
incumbrance  on  their  property,  which  is 
worth  $400,000. 

They  start  the  new  year  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  and  declare  that  their  chances  for 
enlarged  service  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  money  with  which  they  may  be 
entrusted.  They  are  determined,  however, 
to  advance  their  work,  not  by  artificial  accre¬ 
tions,  but  by  the  development  of  the  Christian 
life  of  the  people. 

NOT  EXACTLY  THE  MAN  TO  BE  SHARPLY 
CRITICISED. 

Pastor  Robert  J.  Service,  who  happens  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Cleveland  Conference,  is  just  at  this 
moment  favored  with  a  large  correspondence. 
He  is  probably  receiving  more  letters  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  “Peace  and  Work,”  and  chiding 
him  for  the  neglect  of  bis  pastoral  duties  in 
accepting  this  appointment,  than  has  ever 
before  been  visited  upon  the  recipient  of  a 
similar  honor. 

These  dreadful  letters  all  come  from  com¬ 
paratively  new  converts  to  the  noble  cause  of 
“Peace  and  Work.”  Ther  date  of  their  conver¬ 
sion  can  be  fixed  to  a  day,  not  to  say  an  hour, 
by  consulting  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  where  things  were  fixed  to 
suit  them.  And,  whereas,  until  then  they 
were  too  full  of  holy  zeal  to  listen  to  those 
who  talked  of  the  paths  of  peace ;  they  have 
ever  since  been  wonderfully  changed.  The 
Church’s  tranquillity  is  now  extremely 
precious  to  them,  in  fact,  the  one  thing  they 
desire  above  all  else,  and  all  their  exhortations, 
are  to  calmness  and  peace. 

The  zeal  of  recent  convlerts  to  a  good  cause 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  rebuked ;  but  there 
may  be  a  choice  of  directions  for  its  expendi¬ 
ture.  It  should  not,  for  instance,  be  lavished 
upon  those  who  have  really  practiced  the 
beautiful  arts  of  peace  and  work  unremitting¬ 
ly  for  these  years,  and  who,  by  God’s  favor, 
have  much  to  show  for  their  labors.  Dr.  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Cleveland  Chairman,  happens  to  be 
one  of  these.  In  fact  he  is  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  success  of  the  policy  of  Peace 
and  Work  at  home,  such  as  might  well  prove 
a  valuable  object  lesson  to  the  less  successful  | 
men  who  are  just  now  lavishing  their  criti-  j 
cisms  upon  him. 

The  present  year  has  begun  well  in  his  par¬ 
ish,  despite  intimations  that  he  is  here  and 
there,  much  engaged  about  other  things  than 
his  homework.  On  its  first  Sabbath,  January 
7th,  he  was  permitted  to  welcome  156  new 
members,  131  of  these  on  confession  of  faith. 
And  during  the  year  just  closed  this  Trum¬ 
bull  avenue  Church  received  274  new  members, 
187  of  whom  came  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
Turning  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  we 
find  that  during  the  less  than  six  years  of  the 
present  pastorate,  the  Trumbull  avenue  Church 
has  grown  from  a  little  over  two  hundred 
members  until  to-day  it  has  nearly  eleven  hun¬ 
dred,  and  is  the  largest  church  in  Michigan. 
Whosoever  can  make  a  better  showing  of  dili¬ 
gence  in  serving  the  Lord,  or  give  a  better 
illustration  of  the  policy  of  “Peace  and  Work,” 
let  him  open  his  mouth  in  reproof.  But  as 
for  the  rest  of  us,  perhaps  we  had  better  hold 
our  peace.  _ 

Unusual  destitution  exists  on  the  “West 
Side”  in  New  York  City,  though  that  part  of 
the  city  is  largely  composed  of  well  to-do  peo¬ 
ple.  The  local  branch  of  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society  appeals  for  contributions  of 
money  and  garments.  These  should  be  sent 
to  their  office,  527  Amsterdam  Avenue. 


The  condition  of  the  treasury  of  our  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  should  arrest  ^the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Church.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  call  for  mere  alarm  and  panic,  but  there  is 
occasion  for  thoughtfulness  and  a  prayerful 
consideration  of  individual  resources,  and  the 
special  call  of  duty  in  a  real  emergency,  but 
one  which  can  be  met.  Treasurer  Dulles  re¬ 
ports  rapidly  diminishing  receipts,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Gillespie  sends  out  a  statement  of  particu¬ 
lars,  covering  eight  months  of  the  current 
Church  year,  up  to  and  including  December 
8l8t.  The  total  is  $241,164.79,  which  is  less 
than  was  contributed  during  the  same  eight 
months  of  1892,  by  the  large  sum  of  $98, 331.  - 
46.  Adding  the  small  surplus  ($1,858.72)  left 
over  from  last  year,  and  it  appears  that  $802,- 
472.59  are  now  called  for  during  the  four 
months  that  remain  of  the  current  year,  if  the 
sum  ($1,045,496.10)  appropriated  for  the  year  is 
to  be  realized,  and  all  obligations  to  missionaries 
and  others  met.  This  is  $127,464.47  more  than 
was  contributed  during  the  same  months  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  threatened  debt  is 
hence  at  least  that  large  amount.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained,  and  there  is  relief  in  the  explanation, 
that  the  falling  off  in  legacies  is  $75,670.69, 
and  in  receipts  from  the  churches  only  $12, 678- 
.54.  The  interesting  statement' is  added  that 
the  Treasurer  has  received  8,200  separate  re¬ 
mittances  this  year  as  against  8,440  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  that  the  average 
individual  gift  this  year  is  $74.58,  while  last 
year  it  was  $98  69.  Even  figures  may  have 
their  pathos.  Thus  the  situation  is  made 
plain,  and  it  is  now  in  order  to  do  something 
about  it,  to  meet  it  in  a  truly  brave  and  Chris 
tian  spirit.  It  is  a  time  for  faith  and  courage, 
even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  on 
the  part  of  churches  and  of  individuals.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  it  is  also  an  opportunity  I 

Dr.  Cuyler  tells  us  this  week  of  the  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  with  which  he  and  others  in 
Brooklyn  listened  to  a  lecture  by  the  late  Afri¬ 
can  traveller.  Dr.  James  Johnston.  Those 
who  read  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  thrilling  story  that  he  had  to  tell,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  a  book  by  him  has  just 
been  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell,  one  or 
two  cuts  from  which  appear  on  our  nineteenth 
page.  Dr.  Johnston,  it  appears,  is  a  man  of 
many  gifts,  and  having  visited  many  unknown 
parts  of  the  world,  he  has  the  faculty  of  tell¬ 
ing  what  he  has  seen  in  a  way  to  fascinate 
his  audience.  In  short,  having  proved  himself 
a  capital  traveller,  and  a  good  writer,  he  is 
said  to  be  equally  good  as  a  lecturer.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  will  re¬ 
main  in  this  country  a  few  months,  and  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  States,  giving  lectures  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  that  veteran  manager,  Mr. 
James  B.  Pond.  We  give  him  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  The  more  our  people  know  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  features  of  Africa,  of  its  forests, 
mountains,  and  deserts,  and  of  its  vegetation 
and  its  animal  life,  and  above  all,  of  its  un¬ 
known  inhabitants,  of  its  people  of  many 
tribes  and  tongues,  the  more  will  they  seek 
the  enlightenment  and  civilization  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

The  dependence  of  material  fact  upon  spirit¬ 
ual  factors  is  evident  in  the  expressed  belief  of 
English  statesmen,  that  “We  have  seen  the  last 
famine  in  India.”  Yet  England  has  not 
changed  the  face  of  the  sky,  nor  added  to  the 
volume  of  the  rivers,  nor  imparted  fertility  to 
the  soil.  But  the  best  way  to  change  a  land 
is  to  change  the  character  of  the  men  that  till 
it.  It  is  a  cheap  philosophy  which  sees  in 
man  only  “the  product  of  his  environment”; 
the  truth  is  that  the  environment  is  the 
product  of  the  man.  America  produced  tLo 
Iroquois  and  the  Sioux,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
produced  the  United  States. 
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ECHOES  FROM  PAR  AND  NEAR. 

Taken  It  from  the  very  first  Number. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
one  year’s  subscription.  My  mother  is  one  ot  the 
oldest  subscribers  as  well  as  ardent  admirers  of  her 
life-long  friend,  The  Evangelist,  having  taken  the 
paper  from  its  very  first  number. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Bush. 

Binghamton,  New  York. 

From  a  Veteran  of  Ninety-one  Tears. 

I  have  taken  The  Evangelist  for  forty  years, 
save  one.  Am  ninety-one  years  old.  Cannot  read 
much,  but  want  your  paper  just  the  same. 

Yours  truly,  J.  Berry. 

Malone.  New  York. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  over  half  a  century, 
and  since  H.  M.  Field  has  been  editor  have  several 
years  paid  three  subscriptions  to  introduce  it  into 
the  families  of  friends. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Webber. 

Lockport,  December  18. 1893. 

“The  reading  of  it  is  an  edncation.” 

The  Evangelist  is  an  old  friend,  for  my  husband 
took  it  from  its  first  number,  and  to  us  it  has 
seemed  the  very,  best  of  the  Religious  Journals. 
It  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  all  the  confiicts 
through  which  we  have  passed.  The  reading  of  it 
is  an  education  :  but  it  needs  no  eulogy  ;  it  speaks 
for  itself.  Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Hyatt. 

Kansas  Citt.  _ 

A  Bnbscrlber  for  Sixty  Years. 

I  am  one-half  past  my  90th  year,  and  have  taken 
The  New  York  Evangelist  about  sixty  years.  I 
cannot  tell  the  exact  time.  I  left  Geneva  in  1832. 
You  occupied  my  pew  in  the  old  First  Church  after 
I  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  I  have,  until  of  late, 
hoped  to  step  into  the  ofiBce  some  day,  but  I  am  now 
most  of  the  time  in  my  room  ;  cannot  get  to  church 
often.  Good  bye,  it  may  be  till  we  meet  on  the  other 
side.  Yours,  I.  B.  Hall. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Carried  it  from  long  Island  to  Wisconsin. 

H.  M.  Field :  Dear  Brother — If  you  were  not  such 
a  busy  man,  I  should  ask  you  to  set  me  right  as  to 
the  time  of  my  subscribing  for  The  Evangelist. 
I  think  it  was  1833,  the  year  that  I  was  ordained 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island.  I  still  hold  the  same  office,  two 
“life  terms”  as  you  might  say. 

Yours  respectfully,  Isaac  Laper. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Oct.  18, 18H8. 

“Conld  not  do  without  the  dear  old  FiM>er.’' 

I  could  not  do  without  the  dear  old  paper.  I  have 
read  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  your  and  Dr. 
Cuyler’s  pictures  are  among  my  most  prised  treas¬ 
ures.  I  hope  the  Lord  may  spare  you  a  great  many 
years,  to  be  able  to  go  abont  and  write  letters. 

Yours  respectfully,  Mrs.  Agnes  D.  Marshall. 

Unadilla,  Michtgan. 

<*  When  I  fkll  to  send  the  remittance,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  1  am  no  longer  la  the  body.” 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  going  to  change  to  the 
quarto  form,  as  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
handle.  I  have  read  the  paper  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  he  who  recommended  it  to  me  (the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Mills)  has  been  in  the  home  of  the  blest  for  many 
years.  When  I  fail  to  send  the  yearly  remittance, 
it  will  be  because  I  am  not  any  longer  in  the  body. 

I  am  nearing  seventy-eight  years  in  this  world,  and 
never  enjoyed  life  more  than  I  do  now,  and  it  is  all 
grace  from  the  King  of  kings  that  makes  it  so, 
and  The  Evangelist  has  added  a  considerable 
amount  to  that  enjoyment. 

Yours  truly,  Edward  Cox. 

Point  Pleasant.  Ohio. 


From  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbins,  D.H.,  of  Rochester 

The  new  form  of  your  paper,  with  the  face  of  that 
man  of  God,  William  E.  Dodge,  impressed  on  the 
first  page,  is  a  great  stroke.  And  the  motto  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  Evangelist  is  the  old  wine  in  a  new 
bottle. 

From  Philadelphia. 

The  Evangelist  took  me  by  surprise  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  it  brought  sunshine  into  every  face  of  the 
family,  and  everybody  said  “  O  how  nice  1”  “  That 
is  beautiful!”  “That  is  better!”  “Now  we  can 
read  it!”  Yours  truly,  George  van  Dedrs. 

Dear  Evangelist :  You  came  to  us  this  morning 
in  a  new  dress — another  proof  of  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  their  readers  follow  the  fashions 
and  make  occasional  changes  in  style.  We  should 
never  have  suggested  a  departure  from  the  less 
convenient  way  of  folding,  there  being  no  point  of 
orthodoxy  involved  ;  but  now  that  we  are  treated 
to  this  signal  improvement,  we  venture  to  return 
thanks,  and  offer  the  sincere  congratulations  of 
long-time  subscribers  and  attentive  readers. 

Mrs.  Ouver  Allen. 

Mumeord.N.  J.  _ 

From  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  new  and  improved 
Evangelist.  It  is  a  great  improvement,  and  will, 
I  think,  be  very  popular.  William  S.  Jerome. 

From  lanslng,  Michigan. 

We  are  sorry  we  shall  see  the  face  of  the  old 
Evangelist  no  more,  but  the  new  is  a  delight.  Its 
reading  has  been  a  joy  to  myself  and  family  for 
thirty  five  years.  J.  R.  Esselstyn. 

From  Boonville,  Missouri. 

I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  new  dress  in  which  The 
Evangelist  comes  to-day.  It  is  an  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  is  so 
marked  in  its  pages.  W.  A.  Annin. 

From  away  off  in  Montana. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  see  that  our  dear  Evangelist 
is  to  be  changed  in  form.  I  am  sure  I  could  hardly 
keep  back  the  tears  if  it  were  given  a  new  name, 
for  it  has  been  a  familiar  weekly  visitor  in  my 
home  for  thirty-five  years,  coming  to  me  in  joy 
and  sorrow  and  bereavement  as  a  comforter  and 
friend.  In  all  these  years  I  have  followed  you  in 
your  travels  with  profit  and  pleasure.  And  may 
the  dear  Father  spare  your  life  for  many  years,  to 
brighten  our  homes  and  strengthen  our  hearts 
through  The  Evangelist. 

Gratefully,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stbevell. 

Milks  City,  Montana. 

Remembers  the  old  time  when  they  kept  fiatnrday 
Night. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Field:  Dear  brother  in  Christ— If 
spared  another  week,  I  reach  my  T8th  milestone. 

I  have  so  long  welcomed  your  paper  as  an  old  friend 
that  you  seem  nearer  than  a  stranger.  I  was  much 
interested  in  reading  the  account  of  your  early 
days.  It  led  me  back  to  my  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  the  observance  of  Saturday  evening,  when, 
hurrying  to  finish  some  needed  garment;  we  would 
glance  at  the  lengthening  shadows,  to  see  if  our 
work  kept  pace  with  the  descending  sun.  Dear 
New  England  I  Would  that  the  present  generation 
regarded  more  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  ! 

Youis  gratefully,  L.  G.  Prood. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

From  New  Mexico.  “Tonrs  for  liberty.” 

Rev.  N.  N.  Skinner  writes  from  Las  Vegas: 

I  heartily  approve  and  admire  the  sturdy  stand 
for  constitutional  rights  and  freedom  which  The 
Evangelist  maintains.  Yours  for  “the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.” 


From  Old  Coaneetieat. 

My  subscription  to  The  New  York  Evangelist 
began  in  August,  1842,  and  I  cannot  do  without  it 
now.  Yours  truly.  Rev.  E.  M.  Keliakig. 

Wolcott.  Conn.,  Sept.  14, 1803. 

Stopped  the  Paper,  but  could  not  stand  it. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  was  a  subscriber  for  years, 
and  loved  your  paper  so  much.  It  did  me  good  in 
its  weekly  visits,  and  helped  me  spiritually  and  in¬ 
tellectually.  And  then  they  told  me  you  were  het¬ 
erodox,  and  in  great  regret  I  stopped  till  now.  But 
I  long  for  the  old  page  again,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
if  a  year’s  reading  will  make  me  better,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  can  preserve  my  orthodoxy.  Columns 
that  touch  and  strengthen  and  comfort  me  in  my 
spiritual  life  and  keep  me  nearer  to  Christ  cannot 
be  sacrificed  for  any  shadowy  f  ear. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“  The  Invainable  Evangelist.” 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  enclose  check  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  the  invaluable  Evangelist,  which 
will  be  worth  even  more,  if  that  is  possible,  in  the 
new  form  which  you  promise  ua  for  1894. 

T.  McB.  Micbals. 


It  is  with  peculiar  feelings  I  address  the  honored 
Evangelist.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  paper  for 
many  years.  In  my  father’s  bouse  it  was  greatly 
prized,  and  these  later  years  it  has  come  to  my  own 
home — an  ever  welcome  guMt.  It  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me,  and  so  much  a  part  of  my  life  that  I 
have  felt  that  I  could  not  live  without  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gillette. 

Fatkttbvillk,  Dec.  29. 1893. 


NOT  SO  WEEI.  PLEASED. 

Among  so  many  thousands  of  course  there 
will  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  some  cling 
to  the  old  form  from  long  association.  Thus 
an  honored  lady  of  Coldwater,  Mich. ,  writes : 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  When  my  husband  brought 
in  The  Evangelist  last  week  and  banded  it  to  me, 
I  stood  aghast.  The  paper  fell  from  my  hands,  and 
I  nearly  fainted  !il  began  to  read  and  welcome  the 
dear  old  friend  back  in  1842,  then  a  young  girl ;  and 
to  see  it  so  changed  in  its  form  and  dress  was  too 
much  for  Jmy  steadfast  love  of  old  things.  It  will 
take  me  long,  I  fear,  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
small  octavo  stylo  of  the  paper.  At  my  first  look 
it  seemed  to  lack  the  dignity  of  the  broad,  generous 
sheet  it  has  always  been,  and  which  was  only  the 
type  of  its  inner  character.  We  have  always  re- 
joicedlin'its  able  defences  of  truth  and  new,  pro¬ 
gressive  thought,  especially  in  these  recent  ordeals 
through  which  our  Church  has  been  passing.  We 
have  brought'  up  our  children  under  its  shadow, 
and  have  loved  it  for  its  “  wideness”  both  external 
and  internal. 

But  when  wo  recovered  ourselves  and  the  family 
had  looked  the  new  gn^est  all  over,  each  one  pro¬ 
nounced  it  very  good,  and  an  improvement  on  the 
old  form  ;  except  myself.  I  still  say  “  The  old  is 
better,”  but  I  shall  try  to  like  it  as  they  do,  for  we 
shall  expect  to  read  and  enjoy  its  rich  pages  for 
years  to  come,  though  for  some  time  it  will  look 
abont  as  unnatural  to  me  as  to  see  my  beloved  and 
venerable  mother  with  her  smooth  silvery  hair  cut 
in  a  fashionable  “  bang,”  but  bangs  or  no  bangs,  I 
should  love  her  still  I  So  I  shall  continue  loyal  to 
our  dear  old  New  York  Evangelist  if  it  does  come 
with  a  new  dress  and  pictures  in  it.  And  here  I 
must  thank  the  new  paper  for  giving  us  that  grand 
face  of  that  grander  man,  William  E.  Dodge,  who 
has  been  the  ideal  Christian  “merchant  prince”  of 
this  century. 

With  abiding  love  for  The  Evangelist, 

Yours  very  truly,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Davis. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  change  in  form  in  The  EvANasusT  was 
a  little  startling  to  some  eyes  which  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  good  old  blanket 
sheet.  One  lady,  it  is  reported,  kept  wonder¬ 
ing  for  a  day  or  two  why  her  Evangelist  had 
not  come,  unaware  of  the  contemplated 
change,  and  watching  still  for  the  old  folded 
paper  she  had  received  weekly  for  so  long  a 
time.  When  assured  that  it  had  passed  into 
her  hands  at  about  the  usual  time  from  the 
faithful  postman’s  pack,  she  could  not  believe 
it  until  it  was  shown  to  her  and  she  had  been 
given  very  positive  proof  of  its  identity. 

Of  course  there  are  some  people  who,  for 
a  little  time,  will  not  admit  that  the  change 
is  an  improvement,  a  step  forward;  but  it  will 
not  require  a  great  while  to  convince  even 
those  most  wedded  to  the  old  familiar  and 
honored  form  that  the  new  is  better.  It  is 
more  easily  read,  since  the  pages  are  smaller 
and  the  columns  shorter.  It  is  more  easily 
handled.  Then  good  articles  will  not  be  half 
so  likely  to  remain  hidden  away,  undiscovered, 
on  inside  pages,  for  there  are  people  so  busy 
in  these  busy  days,  that  they  can  never  find 
time  to  open  such  a  big  double  sheet  as  The 
Evangelist  of  the  olden  days  was.  We  shall 
all  like  the  paper  better  in  the  new  form, 
when  we  have  had  time  enough  to  get  a  little 
used  to  it. 

A  bright  new  thing  in  journalism  is  Over 
8ea  and  Land,  a  missionary  magazine  for  the 
young.  It  is  not  altogether  new,  as  it  is  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Children’s  Work  for  Children,  but  it 
is  new  in  its  present  name  and  enlarged  form. 
This  magazine  is  published  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
oragnizations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  January 
number  starts  oflF  with  a  breezy  “New  Year’s 
Sermon”  to  its  boy  and  girl  audience.  “Over 
Sea  and  Land  wants  to  be  of  use  to  you,  for 
what  is  the  use  of  living  if  we  cannot  help 
each  other?  It  wants  to  deserve  and  win  your 
love.  It  wants  to  help  you  keep  your  hands 
full  of  gold  and  your  heart  full  of  better  than 
gold — love — to  give  to  Him,  the  Master.  It 
wants,  with  you,  to  go  about  the  highways 
and  byways,  to  gather  recruits  for  God’s  ser¬ 
vice.”  The  editor  of  this  delightful  little  mag¬ 
azine  is  Miss  Mary  Rollins  Murphy,  who  is 
proving  herself  an  enthusiast  in  her  editorial 
work.  The  Evangeiasi  wishes  the  happy  edi¬ 
tor  and  her  bright  magazine  the  best  possible 
success. 

The  North  Broad -street  Church  has  recently 
been  greatly  beautified  and  brightened  by  the 
putting  in  of  new  windows,  many  or  all  of 
them  memorial  windows.  One  Window  is  a 
memorial  to  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harper.  D.  D. ,  for 
so  many  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
church.  The  improvement  originated  in  a 
word  of  the  pastor’s  some  months  since,  when 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  before  a  great 
while  the  light  would  come  in  through  win¬ 
dows  of  a  nobler  order  than  those  which  had 
so  long  served  their  purpose.  His  one  word 
was  suflBcient.  The  people  were  ready  for 
the  suggestion.  The  new  windows  were  un¬ 
veiled  a  Sunday  morning  or  two  since,  when 
appropriate  services  were  held.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr,  made  an 
address,  and  Prof.  R.  E.  .Thompson,  D.  D. , 
preached  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
This  church  is  prosperous,  as  it  always  has 
been.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  an  attractive  and  in¬ 
structive  preacher,  and  a  pastor  who  has  won 
and  who  holds  the  love  of  his  people  to  an 
unusual  degree.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  the 
new  windows,  new  benedictions  may  come 
through  heaven’s  windows  upon  the  devoted 
congregation 

The  Rev.  William  Dayton  Roberts.  D.  D. ,  has 


decided  not  to  accept  tha  call  to  become  co¬ 
pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  call  was  unanimous  and 
hearty,  and  was  certainly  very  flattering. 
Many  men  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
preach  in  churches  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
where  their  audience  includes  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  land.  But  Dr.  Roberts  has 
a  happy  church  here — the  Temple.  His  people 
are  devoted  to  him,  and  the  church  is  very 
prosperous  under  his  faithful  ministry.  It  did 
not  seem  to  him,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to 
leave  the  city.  His  decision  has  given  great 
satisfaction  to  his  friends  in  Philadelphia. 

The  “Week  of  Prayer”  has  probably  received 
less  than  usual  attention  this  year.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  indicate  the  lack  of  re¬ 
ligious  interest  among  the  churches,  as,  at 
flrst  thought,  one  might  be  led  to  infer.  For 
a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  Christian 
laymen,  that  it  would  be  better  if  this  season 
of  special  prayer  were  put  at  a  different  time. 
In  large  cities,  especially,  and  among  business 
men,  the  first  week  in  January  is  one  of  the 
busiest  weeks  of  the  whole  year.  It  is  a  time, 
therefore,  when  many  persons  cannot  attend 
special  meetings.  It  has  been  thought  that 
on  this  acoount  the  time  should  be  changed. 
This  feeling  has  been  growing  here,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  lessening  of  interest  in 
this  special  week,  year  by  year,  in  a  number 
of  our  congregations.  Many  churches,  how¬ 
ever,  have  observed  the  week,  and  very  many 
interesting  services  were  held.  Perhaps  the 
largest  and  best  meetings  were  those  under 
the  direction  of  the  women  of  the  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Daily,  at  noon, 
all  the  week,  they  met  in  goodly  numbers, 
and  their  services  were  intensely  interesting, 
inspiring,  and  helpful 

The  work  of  relief  in  our  city  has  assumed 
large  proportions.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  Permanent  Committee  of  Relief,  with  aux¬ 
iliary  branches  in  all  the  wards.  The  wards 
are  then  sub-divided,  nnder  a  responsible  presi¬ 
dent,  every  section  having  some  one  near  at 
hand  to  whom  cases  of  need  may  be  referred 
for  personal  investigation  and  relief.  In  this 
way  it  is  believed  that  every  part  of  the  city 
will  be  reached,  and  no  worthy  persons  will 
be  overlooked,  while  diligent  care  is  taken 
that  there  shall  be  no  overlapping  or  helping 
of  unworthy  persons.  The  people  have  re¬ 
sponded  generously  to  appeals  for  money.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  prevent  all  distress, 
even  with  this  generous  and  complete  organ¬ 
ization  for  relief,  but  the  suffering  is  certainly 
reduced  thereby  to  a  minimum. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath -school  Superin¬ 
tendents’  January  meeting  to  be  held  this  eve¬ 
ning,  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York  is  announced 
to  speak  on  “System  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Teaching  of  it. "  The  meeting  will  be  one  of 
great  interest,  and  the  teachers  and  others 
who  will  certainly  flock  to  hear  Dr  Hall  will 
be  well  instructed,  as  bis  hearers  always  are. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

A  reception  is  to  be  given  General  Howard 
this  evening,  (Jan.  18)  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  by  way  of  suitably 
marking  bis  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  to  which 
post  of  honor  be  was  chosen  some  time  since. 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  late  President  of  the  Society, 
will  preside.  There  will  be  brief  addresses  of 
welcome,  and  the  important  question  “What 
can  best  be  done  to  promote  a  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Temperance  Cause?”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Drs.  Cuyler,  D.  J.  Burrell,  H.  A. 
Stimson  (Pastor  of  the  Tabernacle),  Th.  L. 
Poulson,  and  others.  General  Howard  will 
also  speak. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  POOR. 

In  view  of  tha  retirement  of  the  Bev.  D.  W.  Poor 
from  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  desires 
to  place  upon  record  some  expression  of  its  high 
regard  for  the  valuable  service  which  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  in  his  administration  of  this  office. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  powers,  he  entered  upon  this  work.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  filled  many  positions  of  effective  and  infiuen- 
tial  service  in  the  church,  as  Pastor  of  two  impor¬ 
tant  churches,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  Oakland, 
Cal.;  as  the  chief  factor  in  building  up  German 
churches,  and  in  founding  the  German  Theological 
School  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.;  and  as  a  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  San  Francisco,  so  that 
in  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  he  brought  to 
it  a  large  and  varied  experience,  a  thorough  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  work  of  Ministerial  Education,  a 
warm  zeal  for  young  men,  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  committed  to  his 
charge. 

■  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  Dr. 
Poor  has  been  diligent  and  faithful.  His  genial 
disposition,  his  pleasant  address,  his  cheerful  spirit, 
his  hopefulness  amid  discouragement,  his  earnest 
activity  and  his  abiding  faith  in  God,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  him  an  efficient  and  successful  Sec¬ 
retary.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  ministers  of 
our  Church,  in  his  interviews  with  the  Professors 
of- our  Literary  Institutions,  and  in  his  meetings 
with  the  students,  he  has  exerted  a  large  influence 
for  good.  In  his  appeals  to  the  churches  for  the 
work  of  our  Board,  and  in  his  addresses  at  the  ju¬ 
dicatories  of  the  Church,  he  has  won  warm  friends, 
and  stimulated  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter  of  aid¬ 
ing  young  men  iuto  the  ministry. 

As  to  our  own  association  with  Dr.  Poor  as  we 
have  met  him  so  often  in  this  office,  wo  have  very 
pleasant  memories.  We  have  found  in  him  a  kind¬ 
ness  of  spirit  and  a  cordiality  of  manner  that  have 
never  varied;  a  constant  disposition  to  submit  his 
own  judgment  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Board,  and  a 
ready  desire  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
those  measures  that  were  adapted  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  our  work. 

In  parting  with  him  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  we  extend  to  him,  with  cordial  sincerity,our 
kindest  assurances  of  warm  personal  regard.  And 
it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  after  the  long  day  of 
honorable  and  efficient  service  it  has  pleased  God 
to  give  him,  there  may  be  granted  to  him  a  calm 
and  blessed  evening-time,  in  which  the  joy  of  the 
lA)rd  may  be  his  strength,  and  during  which  he 
may  catch  some  glimpses  of  the  exceeding  weight 
of  glory  that  is  waiting  for  him  as  the  reward  of 
the  “good  and  faithful  servant.” 

By  order  of  the  Board : 

James  M.  Crowell,  | 

Andrew  Blair,  V Committee. 

I.  P.  McCurdy,  | 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  Auxiliary  of 
the  American  McAlI  Association  last  Monday 
was  a  disappointment  in  one  very  important 
particular:  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Greig,  the  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  work  in  Paris,  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  on  Sunday  bv  the  Aurania, 
was  not  present,  the  steamer  not  having  yet 
reached  port.  But  notwithstanding  this  seri¬ 
ous  drawback,  the  meeting  was  both  delight¬ 
ful  and  encouraging.  Though  the  weather 
was  most  disagreeable,  the  lecture- room  of  the 
Madison -square  Church  was  crowded,  showing 
a  deep  interest  in  the  cause.  The  impromptu 
addresses  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  J.  Balcom 
Shaw  were  full  of  interest,  as  both  these  pas¬ 
tors  are  personally  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Mission.  The  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  North  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  room 
was  beautifully  decorated  w’ith  French  and 
American  flags,  palms,  and  roses,  and  the 
effect  of  the  service  in  every  respect  was  in¬ 
spiring  and  encouraging,  so  warm  was  the 
interest  manifested  and  so  beautiful  the 
spirit.  At  this  writing  the  Aurania  has  not 
yet  been  reported,  and  meetings  in  New  Haven, 
Meriden,  and  elsewhere  must  be  held  without 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Greig,  for  whom  they 
were  especially  convened. 
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THE  BOABD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS  IN 
STRAITS. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  in  great 
straits,  as  the  following  facts  will  show ; 

1.  Rapidly  diminishing  receipts.  The  Treas- 
arer’s  statement  to  January  1st,  is  as  follows: 

B«ceipU  May  1  to  Dws.  81, 1898  8  months  $341  164.79 
*  “  1893  8  “  888,496.36 

Decrease,  1898 

Appropriation  for  current  year 

Receipts  first  8  months  $^1,164.79 
Surplus  last  year  1,868.73 

Receipts  from  all  sources  8  months 

Needed  in  remainins  4  months 

Received  the  same  period  last  year 

Threatened  debt  137,464.47 

Of  the  above  deficit  the  falling  off  in  lega¬ 
cies  is  $76,670.69,  and  in  receipts  from  church¬ 
es,  $13,673.64.  The  Treasurer  also  reports 
that  up  to  date  he  has  received  3,200  separate 
remittances  as  against  3,440  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  that  the  average  gift  this 
jear  is  $74.68,  while  last  year  it  was  $98.69. 

2.  Impossibility  of  substantial  curtailment  of 
obligations.  The  Board  deals  with  mission- 
Aiies  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Of  necessity, 
appropriations  must  be  made  for  their  support 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  work  one  year  in 
advance.  When  made,  these  appropriations 
must  be  met,  and  met  promptly.  The  honor 
of  the  Church  is  involved.  Nothing  short  of 
adequate'and  regular  remittances  will  answer. 
Hence  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  must  send 
his  drafts  months  in  adavnee  to  the  foreign 
fields,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the 
receipts  at  home.  If  the  Treasurer  is  not  in 
funds,  the  Board  must  borrow  whenever  the 
exigency  arises,  as  it  is  doing  largely  to-day 
Curtailment  is  impossible. 

3.  Demands  for  enlargement  within  fields 
now  occupied  and  rendered  imperative  by 
successes  already  achieved.  The  law  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  law  of  the  leaven.  It  must 
expand.  To  say  nothing  of  new  fields  whose 
doors  are  wide  open,  the  natural  growth  of  the 
work  already  in  hand  challenges  attention. 
From  every  mission  there  come  demands  for 
enlargement  which  are  simply  the  outcome  of 
work  already  done  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  a  school  here,  or  a  chapel  or  dispensary 
there,  or  it  may  be  the  call  for  the  living 
evangelist.  Such  growth  can  no  more  be  con¬ 
trolled  than  can  the  growth  of  a  child.  Would 
we  control  it  if  we  could?  Are  not  these  very 
demands  tokens  of  God’s  favor  upon  the 
work?  Then  there  are  special  appeals  which 
seem  to  be  the  very  voice  of  God  beckoning 
onward  to  a  wider  occupancy  of  fields  pecu¬ 
liarly  our  own,  because  shared  by  no  other 
Church.  The  appeal  from  the  Island  of 
Hainan  is  most  touching  and  indeed  thrilling. 
Think  of  a  man  walking  130  miles  bearing  a 
petition  signed  by  ten  leading  citizens  of  an 
interior  district,  asking  our  missionaries  to 
send  some  one  to  teach  them  the  Gospel  1 
These  men  had  only  heard  the  Gospel  during 
a  brief  preaching  tour  made  by  a  missionary 
and  two  native  assistants,  and  yet  so  im¬ 
pressed  were  they  that  they  begged  for  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  offering  to  give  the  ground  on  which 
to  build  a  chapel.  What  could  the  Board  do 
but  agree  to  establish  a  station  there  and  look 
to  the  Church  to  meet  the  obligation?  A  sim¬ 
ilar  enlargement  has  been  authorized  in  the 
Laos  field,  the  expense  of  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  met  by  the  “Mitchell  Memorial  Fund.” 
Other  urgent  calls  must  wait,  even  though 
they  be  the  result  of  successes  already  achieved. 

What  response  will  the  Church  give  in  view 
-of  the  above  facts?  Shall  it  be  an  order  to  re¬ 
trench,  which  is  most  effectually  given  by  the 
Absence  of  adequate  gifts?  If  so,  where? 
How?  Shall  missionaries  be  recalled?  It 
would  cost  more  to  recall  them  than  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  their  fields.  Shall  native  helpers 
be  dismissed  after  years  of  training  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  th  Church?  Shall  jBchools  and  chapels 
be  closed,  or  hospitals  and  dispensaries  aban¬ 
doned?  This  is  what  retrenchment  means. 
It  means  to  confess  defeat  before  millions  who 
have  come  to  recognize  Christianity  as  an  ag¬ 
gressive  force  in  the  heathen  world.  But  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  never  yet  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  she  never 
will.  The  last  General  Assembly  regarded 
the  present  time  as  “  ripe  for  a  forward  move¬ 
ment,  both  in  outfield  and  infieldwork,”  i.  e., 
enlargement  abroad  and  more  adequate  effort 
at  home,  “stimulating  liberality  and  especially 
seeking  to  get  the  power  of  profound  convic¬ 
tion  and  the  glow  of  godly  enthusiasm  con¬ 
cerning  this  vast  world  effort  into  every  one 
of  our  7,000  pulpits.  ”  Nothing  less  will  an¬ 
swer  I  Nothing  less  should  be  thought  of  I 

The  Board  awaits  with  prayerful  anxiety 
the  response  from  the  Church.  The  time  does 
not  seem  propitious.  Financial  depression  and 
commercial  stagnation  make  it  impossible  for 
many  to  give  as  they  have  done  in  other  years, 
but  are  there  not  others  who  are  in  position 
to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  in  such  an 
emergency? 

It  is  important  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  do  some¬ 
thing.  Will  not  pastors.  Sabbath-school  super¬ 
intendents,  and  offices  of  various  missionary 
organizations,  see  that  abundant  opportunity 
is  given,  and  that  right  early? 

John  Gillespie. 

New  Yobk,  January,  IM94. 

A  THOUGHT  FOB  CATHOLICS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Paris 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  what  he  calls  “The 
Sunday  Crusade,”  in  which  he  says: 

“We  do  not  believe  a  better  incitement  can 
be  proposed  for  us  Catholics  than  the  use  of 
Sunday  in  many  Protestant  families,  especial¬ 
ly  in  England  and  the‘  United  States.  Pious 
persons  have  a  thousand  ways  of  employing 
their  Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls 
and  for  the  help  of  their  fellows.  There  ex¬ 
ists  in  Protestant  countries  an  institution  es¬ 
pecially  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  has 
reached  such  an  immense  extension,  notably 
in  England  and  America.  We  refer  to  the 
Sunday-school.  This  institution  4s  not  only  a 
means  of  religious  instruction  for  children, 
it  is  for  the  laity  of  both  sexes,  for  every  age 
and  condition,  from  the  youth  to  the  gray- 
haired  old  man,  from  the  artisan  to  the  states¬ 
man,  to  the  military  and  naval  officer  of  the 
highest  rank,  an  opportunity  of  employing  one’s 
self  actively  in  instructing  children  in  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  of  studying  with  them 
the  Word  of  God.  The  time  has  come  to  con¬ 
fess  our  fault,  to  acknowledge  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  Catholics,  even  those  who  obey 
the  precepts  of  the  Church  in  attendance  at 
mass,  Sunday  is  little  more  than  a  day  of  leis¬ 
ure,  of  recreation,  and  of  excursions,  to  which 
the  practice  of  certain  customs  of  piety  gives 
a  very  slight  tinge  of  religion.  ” 

Here  is  the  virtual  admission  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  not  a  little 
of  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  as  spent  by 
so  many  of  its  people,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  It  is  an  admission  and  an  ad¬ 
monition  to  which  all  should  give  heed.  In 
the  right  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  the 
welfare  of  individuals,  of  the  family,  and  of 
the  nation. 

HABB  ON  THE  PB08ECUTI0N. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  author  of  “A  Calm  Review 
of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Briggs”  points  out  the  view 
of  Inspiration  to  which  the  reasoning  of  the 
Prosecution  logically  commits  them,  and  The 
Presbyterian  Journal  of  Deo.  28th  pronounces 
it  a  “wicked  view.”  Is  The  Journ.al  not  (un¬ 
intentionally  of  course)  a  little  too  hard  on 
the  Prosecution?  Reader. 

Jannary  4. 1894. 


We  learn,  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  that  Prof.  Leander  Brown  of 
that  city  has  recently  died.  Dr.  Taylor  con¬ 
ducted  his  funeral  January  8.  Prof.  Brown 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1840  in  Hamilton 
College — the  sane  class  with  Dr.  Henry  Ken¬ 
dall,  Prof.  Thedore  W.  Dwight,  Dr.  William 
E.  Knox,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller  of  Ogdens- 
burgh,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  editor  of 
“The  Church  at  Home  and  AbrCad.”  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  Prof.  Brown  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  class-mates,  who  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Taylor’s  estimate  of  him  as 
“  a  scholar,  a  Christian,  guileless  and  modest.  * 
Prof.  Brown  was  seventy -five  years  of  age. 
The  Rev.  John  V.  Downs,  of  that  college  class, 
died  October  19,  1893,  aged  86  years.  A  class 
of  twenty,  we  understand  that  seven  are 
known  to  be  still  living — perhaps  eight.  And 
who  shall  rightly  estimate  the  service  rendered 
to  the  Church  and  the  world  by  this  single 
class  of  Old  Hamilton?  The  question  is  all  the 
more  pertinent  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  our  colleges  and  schools  and 
the  growing  work  of  our  Board  of  Aid  for 
these  institutions. 

The  next  social  meeting  and  collation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union  will  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  22, 
at  8  o’clock.  “The  Interior  College  or  Uni¬ 
versity  Life — the  Real  and  the  Ideal,”  is  to  bo 
discussed  by  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton, 
President  Warfield  of  Lafayette,  and  President 
Patton  of  Princeton.  The  subject  seems  to 
rule  out  any  dry  discussion  of  the  curriculum, 
and  to  suggest  rather  a  painting  of  a  picture 
of  the  daily  doings  of  young  men  in  College ; 
how  they  study  and  recite ;  how  they  play  and 
feed  ;  how  they  bear  themselves  toward  each 
other  and  the  faculty ;  how  they  feel  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Church  and  State ;  what  individual 
habits  they  are  forming  and  the  relation  of 
these  to  subsequent  failure  or  success  in  life. 
Three  such  men  as  these  Presidents  discussing 
the  College  life  that  is,  and  the  College  life 
that  ought  to  be,  will  no  doubt  make  a  sym¬ 
posium  that  will  come  home  “to  the  buisness 
and  bosoms"  of  the  parents  of  college  boys, 
and  give  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  ever  held.  Dr. 
Patton  is  well-known  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Stryker  made  a  most  successful  “first  appear¬ 
ance”  before  the  New  England  Society  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Warfield  knows  by  experience 
both  the  English  University  and  the  American 
College.  Nothing  seems  to  be  needed  except 
perhaps  the  privilege  of  asking  them  plain 
questions  while  they  are  on  their  feet. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Home  Missionary  Society  held,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  their  annual  meeting  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  appropriations  for  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  1894.  From  the  statement  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Treasurer,  it  appeared  that  the 
receipts  from  churches,  legacies,  and  individ¬ 
ual  givers  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  were  $109,000  less  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year. 
This  means  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent,  in  the 
receipts  thus  far.  If  a  similar  rate  of  shrink¬ 
age  continues  during  the  next  three  months, 
the  Society  must  inevitably  close  the  year  $76,- 
000  in  debt.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  enlargement  of  the  work  can 
be  thought  of.  Whether  the  same  volume  of 
work  can  be  continued  depends  on  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  next  three  months. 

Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  our  Field  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Missions,  gratified  many  of  his  old 
friends  here  at  the  East,  by  a  short  visit  last 
week.  He  siioke  in  the  First  Church,  New¬ 
ark,  to  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
His  able  presentations  of  the  great  cause  are 
appreciated  here  not  less  than  at  the  West. 
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Ab  we  propose  to  give  a  page  of  The  Evan- 
OEiiiST  from  week  to  week  to  Church  Music, 
why  Dot  give  another  page  to  Church  Archi¬ 
tecture?  Both  have  to  do  with  the  worship  of 
God,  in  which  they  will  serve  as  helps  or  as 
obstructions.  A  church  that  is  built  for  show 
rather  than  for  use ;  in  which  there  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  display  in  architecture,  while  the 
acoustics  are  so  bad  that  half  the  audience 
cannot  hear  what  is  spoken  ;  defeats  the  very 
design  of  a  house  of  the  Lord ;  while  the 
plainest  meeting-house,  that  is  constructed, 
first  of  all,  as  a  place  to  speak  and  to  hear. 


makes  the  work  of  the  preacher  easier,  as  in¬ 
stead  of  having  bis  hearer  at  arm’s  length, 
he  can  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  talk  to  him 
as  friend  to  friend. 

Churches  that  are  perfect  in  this  respect  are 
few,  so  that  when  we  come  across  one  that 
answers  fully,  or  even  partly,  to  our  ideal  of 
what  a  church  should  be,  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  make  it  known  to  others,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
The  Brick  Church  of  Rochester  has  come  very 
near  perfection,  perhaps  as  near  as  was  possi 
ble  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  old  church. 
It  is  very  large,  and  yet  not  too  large  for  the 
congregation  that  fills,  not  only  the  pews  on 
the  floor,  but  the  deep  galleries,  that  sweep 
round  on  every  side.  To  one  who  sits  in  the 
pulpit,  there  is  something  truly  grand  in  the 
very  presence  of  such  an  audience.  How  in¬ 
spiring  to  the  preacher  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
such  a  mass  of  human  beings,  listening  with 
eager  attention,  and  responsive  to  every  word ! 

In  the  same  fair  city  of  Rochester  there  is 
another  church  that  comes  even  nearer  to  the 
perfect  ideal,  because  later  in  design  and 
construction :  it  is  the  new  Central  Presby¬ 
terian.  It  does  not  attract  the  eye  by  am¬ 
bitious  architecture.  It  has  no  lofty  tower, 
nor  even  a  tall  steeple.  The  passer  in  the 
street  looks  up  only  at  a  square-built  pile, 
whose  massive  walls  of  stone  have  the  look  of 
a  fortress.  Evidently  they  are  built  on  solid 
foundations,  as  becomes  the  bulwarks  and 
towers  of  our  Presbyterian  faith. 

But  the  glory  of  this  house  of  the  Lord  is 
not  without,  but  within,  in  the  peculiar  ar* 
rangement  of  the  interior,  which  will  be  bet* 
ter  understood  by  the  help  of  the  following 
outlines  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  to 
us.  By  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  is 
not  so  purely  “ecclesiastical”  as  some  think  a 
necessity  for  abuildingtbat  is  to  he  “cburchly,” 
having  a  long  drawn  aisle,  with  vaulted  roof, 
supported  by  rows  of  lofty  columns.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  patterned  more  after  those 
Sieat  Halls  that  are  sometimes  erected  for 


the  use  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  which  are  built  with  the  one  single  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  to  provide  a  space  in  which  great 
assemblies  can  be  gathered,  and  so  seated  that 
all  can  see  and  hear.  To  quote  from  the  notes 
of  the  architect,  this  shows  the  purpose  that 
he  bad  in  view:  “The  seats  are  arranged  in 
concentric  curves,  with  broad  aisles  from  the 
main  entrances  and  ample  facilities  for  access 
to  every  seat.  An  unique  feature  is  the  bal¬ 
cony  (the  gallery)  with  five  tiers  of  seats, 
aconimodating  620  persons  It  forms  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle,  and  is  brought  down  in  a 
graceful  curve  in  a  stairway  on  either  side  of 
the  rostrum,  to  the  main  floor.” 

The  church,  as  thus  arranged,  will  seat 
1,900  persons,  an  e- 
normous  congrega¬ 
tion.  But  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  there  are 
no  back  seats  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  poor,  who 
arepushed  into  nooks 
and  corners,  where 
they  can  neither  see 
nor  bear.  Every¬ 
body  can  see  and 
hear,  simply  because 
by  this  concentric 
arrangement  of  seats 
above  and  below,  on 
the  floor  and  in  the 
gallery.tbe  preacher, 
as  he  takes  his  stand 
at  his  desk,  in  front 
of  the  platform,  is 
in  the  exact  focus  of 
the  whole  vast  as¬ 
sembly.  He  is  in  full 
sight  of  every  eye,  while  every  ear  is  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  following  gives  some  details  of  the 
plans  adopted  for  the  building  of  the  new 
church,  which  were  carried  out  with  such 
complete  success.  : 

The  first  definite  action  with  reference  to 
building  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  representative  members,  held  Febru¬ 
ary  26th,  1890.  Immediately  after  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  Trustees  se¬ 
cured  options  on  the 
land  requiVed,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the 
property  then  own¬ 
ed  north  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Church  Street. 

This  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  May  12th, 

1890,  and  with  the 
lot  next  to  the  ch  urch 
previously  acquired, 
cost  $44,500.  On 
Sunday.  March  9tb, 

1890,  the  plans  for 
providing  the  funds 
necessary  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church 
and  congregation  by 
the  pastor,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  by  Horace  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Esq.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  a- 
mount  of  $57,895 
were  taken  at  that 
service.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been 
pledged  in  addition 
the  further  sum  of  $18,236.  The  plan  for 
paying  subscriptions  was  in  quarterly  in¬ 
stallments,  extending  over  five  years.  Plans 
for  the  new  building  were  prepared  by  John 
R.  Church,  architect,  and  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  April  26th,  1890.  and  work  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  buildings  on  the  land  begun  two 
months  later,  June  26th,  1890. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  Augpist  12th,  1890, 
at  which  service  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood, 
D.  D. ,  and  Prof.  T.  W.  Hopkins,  former  ministers, 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.  D. ,  the 
present  minister,  made  addresses.  A  “Saluta¬ 
tion”  from  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  also  a 
former  pastor  was  read,  he  not  being  able  to 
be  present 


The  building  and  furniture  cost  $56,000; 
cost  of  the  land,  $44,500;  total  outlay,  $100,- 
500.  It  is  estimated  that  a  further  outlay  of 
$5,000  will  be  required  to  remodel  the  old 
building,  and  fully  equip  it  for  Sunday-school 
and  social  work. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Trustees  was 
composed  of  H.  Austin  Brewster,  Charles  A. 
Vickery,  and  P.  V.  Crittenden. 

The  building  is  substantially,  but  plainly 
built,  the  end  in  view  being  a  commodious 
structure,  to  furnish  convenient  facilities  for 
active,  aggressive,  modern  church  work. 

The  ground  occupied  is  106  feet  on  Church 
Street,  and  100  feet  on  Sophia  Street.  Style 
modernized  Romanesque,  the  round  arch  pre¬ 
dominating.  Foundations,  coursed  Ashlar,  of 
red  Albion  stone,  boldly  rock  faced,  and  bat¬ 
tered.  Material  above  foundation,  washed 
face  brick  from  Sayerville,  N.  J. ,  laid  in  red 
mortar,  joints  raked  out  and  deeply  recessed. 
The  roofs  are  laid  with  black  slate.  Liberal 
vestibules  are  located  at  each  corner.  Floors 
of  vestibules  are  laid  with  encaustic  tile. 
There  are  stairways  in  the  two  north  vesti¬ 
bules,  and  entrances  to  the  old  church,  up¬ 
stairs  and  down  from  the  south  vestibules. 
The  interior  woodwork  is  of  black  birch,  with 
mahogany  finish,  wainscot  all  around  main 
floor,  vestibules,  and  balcony.  The  pews  are 
of  the  same  material.  For  plan  of  ground 
floor  and  balcony  see  illustrations.  The  in¬ 
side  measurement  is  lOOxbS  feet.  The  ros¬ 
trum,  located  on  the  south  side,  is  ample. 
Back  of  it  is  the  choir,  slightly  elevated 
behind  which  the  organ  occupies  a  recess- 
28  feet  wide  by  84  feet  high.  The  organ 
is  cased  with  birch,  finished  dark  mahogany, 
but  not  cased  above  the  working  parts.  Tho 
balcony  is  finished  in  enamel  white  picked  out 
with  gold. 

The  lighting  of  the  building  is  ample.  There 
are  2,006  feet  of  glass  in  the  windows,  which 
are  in  groups  of  five  on  three  sides.  The  field 
of  the  windows  if  of  wrinkled  white  glass, 
with  opal  borders.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  a  glass  dome,  square  in  plan  and  elliptical 
in  section,  27  feet  at  the  base.  The  field  is  of 
light  buff  crackled  glass,  with  a  beautiful  leaf 
work  border  of  harmonizing  tones.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  use  of  either  gas  or  electricity. 
An  arched  effect  is  given  to  the  ceiling  by’a 
cove  of  twelve  feet  radius,  run  in  between  the 
ceiling  and  side  walls,  resting  on  a  frieze  of 
moulded  work.  The  decorations  are  in  oil 
paint  and  gold  leaf,  warm  red  and  yellow 
Venetian  colors  being  used  freely.  The- 
scheme  of  decoration  was  devised  and  mainly 
carried  out  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Tillinghast  of  New  York  City.. 
A  beautiful  effect  in  lighting  is  produced  bj- 


eleven  elegant  stained  glass  screens,  each  cov¬ 
ering  an  electric  light,  affixed  to  the  front  of 
the  balcony. 

The  “  Plenum”  system  of  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion  is  used.  Fresh  air  is  forced  through  a 
battery  of  radiators  in  the  basement,  by  means 
of  a  fan  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  the  whol& 
-space  under  the  auditorium  being  an  air 
chamber.  Openings  in  the  side  walls  and  at 
the  end  of  each  pew,  admit  20  cubic  feet  of 
heated  or  cold  air  per  minute  for  each  occupant. 

[It  is  a  good  thing  thus  to  walk  about  Zion, 
but  the  best  of  all  is  to  find  in  such  a  church 
a  minister  who  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
groat  congregation.— Editor.] 
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A  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry 
Eyster  Jacobs,  Norton  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  (The 
American  Church  History  Series,  Vol. 
IV.)  New  York:  Cbrsitian  Literature 
Company.  1893.  ?2.60. 

With  commendable  promptness  the  present 
volume  in  the  series  of  American  denomina- 
tonal  histories  appears  without  waiting  for 
the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  three  month’s' 
interval.  It  is  of  the  same  excellent  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  preceding  volume  by  Dr.  Carroll, 
on  “The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United 
States,”  and  it  is  a  first  rate  product  of  the 
publisher’s  skill.  Bound  in  dark  blue,  and 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  it  is  a  fine  book.  ■ 

Internally  it  bears  the  same  character.  A 
student  of  the  history  of  Lutheranism  in  all 
its  forms  and  ramifications,  the  author  brings 
special  fitness  to  his  task.  Not  only  does  he 
hold  high  position  in  his  church,  but  also  in 
the  world  of  letters,  by  virtue  of  the  previous 
work  which  he  has  done.  As  an  earnest  of 
the  careful  and  thorough  character  of  the  text, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  which  occupies  eight  pages  at  the 
beginning.  The  field  covered  by  the  list  of 
books  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
before  us  foreshadows  the  scope  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  We  are  taken  back  to  the  ground 
where  the  parent  stocks  of  American  Luther¬ 
anism  were  rooted.  The  course  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  story  is  outlined,  not  exhaustively,  but 
sufficiently  to  show  the  course  which  it  took 
and  to  enable  the  reader  to  gather  up  the 
threads  of  discourse.  Then  the  growth  in 
America  is  described  in  its  many  manifesta¬ 
tions  and  in  its  various  and  varying  fortunes. 
The  result  is  a  book  of  much  detail  and  of 
many  particulars,  but  the  story  is  neverthe¬ 
less  clearly  told.  It  is  evident  that  more 
might  have  been  said,  and  that  the  limits  of 
the  volume  imposed  restrictions  upon  the 
author  which  have  caused  condensation  of  the 
material  and  the  omission  of  all  “padding  ” 
This  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader, 
besides  setting  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
for  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow. 

Even  to  those  who  are  not  Lutherans,  there 
is  much  of  interest  and  instruction  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  In  the  closing  pages  there  is  a  section 
to  which  special  attention  may  be  called.  It 
relates  to  the  promising  tendency  toward  unity 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Jacobs  vigorously,  but  briefly,  combats  the 
statement  that  thre  are  “seventeen  kinds  of 
Lutherans”  in  America,  showing  that  the  divid¬ 
ing  lines  are  those  of  convenience  merely, adopt¬ 
ed  largely  on  account  of  the  old  and  ever  new 
problem  imposed  by  the  variety  of  languages 
employed  by  Lutheran  adherents.  These 
divisions  have  little  significance  in  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  unity. 

Barabbas.  a  Dream  of  the  World’s  Tragedy. 
By  Marie  Corelli.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott.  $1. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  power  in  this  book, 
and  a  strong  evidence  of  religious  feeling,  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  book.  The  subject 
is  the  trial,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord ;  the  principal  figure  in  the  story,  next  to 
the  Redeemer,  is  Barabbas,  who  was  released 
in  his  stead.  The  conception  of  the  story  is 
fine ;  there  is  much  dramatic  power  both  in 
the  delineation  of  character  and  in  the  action. 
There  is  a  highly  picturesque  skill  in  the 
descriptions  of  situations  and  of  scenery,  and 
the  entire  work  is  evidently  done  in  reverence 
and  in  love.  There  has  been  a  very  careful 
study  both  of  the  Scripture  story  and  of  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  time.  And  yet 
the  book  is  not  satisfactory ;  there  is  a  false 


note  all  through  the  strain ;  there  is  a  lack  of 
apprehension  of  the  highest,  deepest  truths 
involved  in  the  great  tragedy  of  which  the 
book  aims  to  be  an  interpretation.  There  is 
much  that  jars  upon  the  sense  of  fitness ; 
there  is  much  that  wounds  the  affections. 
And  yet  the  book  is  strong,  it  is  impressive, 
it  seeks  to  be,  and  in  a  sense  it  is,  reverent. 
The  Meaning  and  the  Method  op  Life.  A 
Search  for  Religion  in  Biology.  By 
George  M.  Gould,  A.M. ,  M. D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1893. 

We  do  not  find  in  this  book  the  sort  of  “re¬ 
ligion”  which  meets  our  conceptions  or  supplies 
our  needs  and  longings.  Furthermore,  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  if  the  benefits  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  Dr.  Gould  sets  forth  are  confined 
to  those  who  can  understand  and  appropriate 
!  his  teaching,  their  number  will  be  so  small 
that  in  comparison  there  will  be  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  who  are  included  in  the  narrowest  de¬ 
cree  of  election  charged  upon  the  strictest  Cal¬ 
vinism  even  by  its  most  bitter  opponents.  If 
comprehensibility,  adaptability,  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  man’s  consciousness  are  in 
any  sense  necessary  in  religion  for  purposes  of 
moral  and  spiritual  uplift,  they  are  qualities 
which  this  system  of  Dr.  Gould  lacks,  for  his 
expression  of  his  belief  is  couched  in  such  Ian 
guage  as  would  be  but  a  meaningless  jargon  to 
the  vast  multitude  of  those  to  whom  the  sim¬ 
ple  story  of  the  cross  is  the  sweetest  music 
and  the  most  comforting  message. 

“  Biologos”  is  a  novel  synonym  for  God,  but 
it  is  the  word  which  Dr.  Gould  coins  to  ex¬ 
press  his  idea  of  the  deity.  It  denotes  the 
general  character  and  attributes  of  this  being 
to  whom  biology  is  said  to  lead  us.  Order  and 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  are  supposed  to  be 
implied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  and  the 
sole  concern  of  the  deity  with  that  which  has 
“life,”  is  in  the  former  part.  That  life  began 
on  the  earth  implies  that  it  will  speedily  end, 
and  that  at  the  last  the  earth  will  know  it  no 
more  when  it  has  assum<'d  its  final  sterile  and 
cinder  like  condition.  Matter,  however,  is 
eternal  and  independent,  being  that  in  which 
life  manifests  itself,  life  which  began  some 
where  and  somehow  known  to  no  one. 
“Biologos”  acts  and  works  upon  this,  being 
thwarted  and  conditioned  by  the  resistance 
and  stubbornness  of  dead  matter.  “  Biologos,  ” 
therefore,  is  finite  in  power  and  goodness, 
though  its  wisdom  seems  unsearchable.  How 
this  finite  being  came  is  only  suggested,  but 
it  is  a  queer  conception  that  it  came  riding  to 
earth  on  a  meteor.  What  is  to  become  of  it, 
and  how  it  will  get  away  from  the  earth  when 
“life”  becomes  extinct,  is  not  explained. 

But  why  pursue  such  a  subject  as  this?  If 
biology  leads  to  such  a  being,  there  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  conflict  with  revelation.  But  we  fancy 
that  the  difiSculty  is  not  so  much  with  this 
particular  ology  as  with  its  interpreter,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  self-appointed 
interpreters  and  expounders  of  the  wonders  of 
the  true  God. 

Polly  Oliver’s  Problem.  A  Story  for  Girls. 
By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1893.  Jjl. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  charming. 
Indeed  it  is  charming  all  the  way  through,  but 
the  opening  chapters  are  thoroughly  delight¬ 
ful.  Never  was  a  girl  more  fresh,  more  dear, 
more  real  than  Polly  Oliver,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  just  as  true  to  human  experience — 
the  boarders  that  have  known  Polly  ever  since 
she  was  a  baby;  the  gentle,  refined  mother, 
cheating  herself  into  the  belief  that  her  board¬ 
ing  house  is  a  real  “home”  to  her  boarders  ;  and 
Polly’s  keen  apprehension  of  the  truth,  and 
her  fierce  little  determination  that  “  the  board¬ 
ers  must  go.  ”  HowY  That  was  Polly  Oliver’s 
problem,  and  if  she  didn’t  solve  it  in  the  way 
she  anticipated,  or  rather,  if  she  solved  it  by 


the  way  of  heartbreak  and  not  of  triumph, 
that  is  no  more  than  any  of  us  who  have  lived 
longer  than  Polly  might  have  told  her  was 
likely.  But  in  the  end,  after  her  great  sor¬ 
row,  things  are  a  little  too  lovely  (or  Polly. 
That  sweet  Mrs.  Bird— whom  everybody  knows 
since  The  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol  became  a 
part  of  American  literature — comes  into  Polly’s 
story  a  little  too  much  after  the  manner  of  a  god 
out  of  a  machine.  In  fact,  she  owns  to  being  a 
fairy  godmother,  which  is  about  the  same. 
And  if  one  insisted  upon  being  mathematical 
(which  is  hardly  possible  under  the  spell  of 
Mrs.  Wiggin’s  pen,  and  surely  ungrateful), 
one  might  observe  that  twice  twenty-four 
times  five  dollars  is  a  very  inadequate  solution 
of  Polly’s  problem  from  the  financial  point  of 
view.  But  the  suggestion  of  what  may  be 
done  for  children  by  a  girl  like  Polly — she  is 
not  the  only  girl  of  that  blessed  kind  in  the 
world — is  a  really  valuable  one. 

The  Holy  Waiting.  The  Christian’s  Hand- 
Book  in  the  Church  of  God'and  at  Home  for 
Meditation  and  Prayer.  Prepared  by  Bish¬ 
op  John  H.  Vincent.  Cincinnati:  Cran¬ 
ston  and  Curts.  1893.  75  cents. 

This  little  book  differs  widely  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  volumes  of  “Daily  Food,”  “Scripture  Por¬ 
tions,”  and  such  like,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  It  is  a  book  of  helps  to  holy  medita- 
ton,  to  a  “holy  waiting”  for  God.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  use  in  the  quiet  moments 
which  devout  Christians  love  to  secure  by  ar¬ 
riving  early  at  the  house  of  God,  and  which  in 
many  of  our  city  churches  are  in  a  mannea 
forced  upon  those  who  would  secure  a  seat. 
These  moments  of  waiting,  too  often  spent  in 
listless  gazing  about,  may,  with  the  aid  of  this 
little  book,  become  moments  of  blessing.  But 
its  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  thispUce: 
it  is  adapted  for  all  places  and  times  where 
the  soul  desires  to  lift  itself  to  God.  Medita¬ 
tions  and  prayers  are  mingled  with  many 
hymns,  all  of  a  character  to  quicken  a  sense 
of  communion  with  God.  To  these  are  added 
many  valuable  features  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  meditation,  a  brief  summary^  of 
doctrine,  a  covenant,  the  “ten  doctrines  of 
grace,  ”  a  Scriptural  creed,  the  confession  from 
the  communion  service,  a  few  simple  questions 
for  self-examination,  the  prayer  of  Thomas  d 
Kempis,  a  selection  from  the  Chautauqua  lit¬ 
urgy,  and  other  inspiring  passages.  The  little 
volume  is  appropriately  bound  in  black, 
white,  or  purple  covers,  in  prayer-book  style, 
and  is  as  fit  in  form  as  in  contents  for  use  in 
the  church. 

None  Such?  There  Will  Yet  Be  Thousands. 
By  Emoi^  J.  Haynes.  Boston:  The  Truth 
Publishing  Company.  1893. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  a  commendable  one 
—to  show  how  desirable  it  is  for  a  rich  man 
to  be  the  administrator  of  his  own  estate, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  squabbled  over  after 
his  death.  Incfllentally,  Mr.  Haynes  has  an¬ 
other  purpose  in  his  book :  to  show  that  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  “millions”  (the  word  is 
a  pleasant  one  to  our  author  as  to  many  oth¬ 
ers)  is  to  distribute  it  in  small  portions,  say 
a  thousand  dollars  each,  to  worthy  young 
men,  who  will  make  it  the  nest  egg  of  their 
fortunes.  At  the  rate  of  a  thousand  young 
men  a  year,  a  mere  bagatelle  for  a  man  so  rich 
as  the  hero  of  this  novel  and  some  men  in  real 
life,  the  number  of  prosperous  and  shortly-to- 
be-  wealthy  young  men  would  rapidly  increase, 
and  things  would  go  on  in  the  same  good 
way,  until,  as  is  evident  to  the  merest  tyro  in 
geometrical  progression,  the  world  would  soon 
be  full  of  rich  men,  and  poverty  and  wretched¬ 
ness  would  cease. 

The  conception  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  there 
is  much  in  it  that  is  well  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  But  the  work  is  marred  by  an  unjusti¬ 
fiably  coarse  and  unfair  picture  of  ministers. 
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and  the  Hope  of  Christian  Unity.  Dr.  Lang- 
don  follows,  in  some  degree,  without  imita¬ 
ting,  the  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Huntington, 
in  his  excellent  little  work  on  The  Peace  of  the 
Church,  but  he  is  less  hopeful  than  the  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  seeing  more  justly,  perhaps, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  spirit  of  nia 
paper  is  admirable. 

Professor  Robert  Flint  has  begun  anew  the 
publication  of  his  great  work.  The  History 
of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  to  be  completed 
in  three  volumes.  The  first  volume,  covering 
France,  to  be  issued  at  once  by  the  Scribners, 
has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  on  somewhat 
different  lines  than  those  on  which  the  work 
was  originally  planned. 

The  Appletons  announce  a  new  work  on 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  by  William  Har- 
butt  Dawson.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  author  of 
German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  and  State  Socialism,  has 
made  a  close  and  discriminating  study  of 
German  life  and  institutions  at  the  present 
day.  The  same  house  are  to  issue,  in  their 
Town  and  Country  Library,  Earlscourt,  a  Story 
of  Provincial  Life,  by  Alexander  Allardyce. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  just 
issued  an  im^rtant  new  work  on  Civilization 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Prof.  George  B. 
Adams  of  Yale  University.  They  also  have  in 
press  a  new  book  by  Dr.  James  McCosb,  en¬ 
titled  The  Philosophy  of  Reality ;  a  volume  on 
Psychology  by  Professor  George  T.  Ladd  of 
Yale;  a  new  volume  of  essays.  Men,  Women, 
and  Books,  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell ;  and  a 
Chess  Pocket  Manual  %  C.  H.  D.  Gossip,  an 
authority  on  chess. 

Two  periodicals,  in  raised  print,  for  the 
Blind,  toe  only  two  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
'are  published  in  Philadelphia,  viz:  “Kneass' 
Philadelphia  Magazine  for  the  Blind”  (in  its 
twenty  -  seventh  year,  1893),  and  “Kneass’ 
Music  Journal  for  the  Blind”  (in  its  eighteenth 
year),  which  were  established  and  have  been 
maintained  through  private  enterprise.  Be¬ 
sides  the  paying  subscribers,  there  is  a  list  of 
many  blind  persons,  too  poor  to  subscribe, 
whose  subscriptions  are  paid  by  benevolent 
seeing  persons,  and  the  nlind  readers  send 
ample  testimonials  of  their  appreciation.  It 
has  become  very  desirable  to  place  these  peri¬ 
odicals  on  a  solid  basis  for  futurity,  and  to 
make  them  accessible  to  a  larger  number  of 
blind  persons  who  are  unable,  pecuniarily,  to 
enjoy  them.  With  these  ends  in  view,  a  per¬ 
manent  fund  is  needed,  which  is  being  raised 
through  benevolence.  Prominent  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  endorse  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the 
matter  properly  before  the  public  to  insure 
success.  Donations  to  this  fund  in  any  amount 
are  solicited.  Those  who  would  like  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  permanent  fund,  but  who  do 
not  feel  able,  may  help  by  subscrpitions  to 
one  or  both  periodicals,  m  behalf  of  some  blind 
person.  _ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Temple;  Oeorae  Her¬ 
bert. - Lead  Work  Old  and  Ornamental:  W.  R.  Leth- 

aby. 

Coarlea  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported  by:  The  Earliest 
Life  of  Christ,  The  Dlatessaron  of  Tatlan;  J.  Hamlyn 
Hill. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  The  Biblical  Il¬ 
lustrator.  Hebrews.  Two  Volumes.  Joseph  S.  Ezell. - 

Tbe  First  Communion.  Before  and  After;  Henry  M. 
Booth. 

E.  P,  Dutton  and  Company:  The  “Oood  Cheer”  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ:  Charles  Moinet. - When  We  Two  Parted: 

Sarah  Dondney. 

Presbyterian  Conxmittee  of  Publication,  Richmond, 
Va.:  Theology  of  Prayer;  B.  M.  Palmer. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  *  ons ;  Ihe  Story  of  Japan;  David  Mur¬ 
ray. - The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man;  Richard  Le  Gal- 

lienne. - The  Spirit  of  the  Age;  William  Hazlitt. 

American  Tract  Society :  Jessica’s  First  Prayer;  Hes- 
ba  Stratton:  Jessica’s  Mother;  The  Same. - Miss  An¬ 

derson’s ’’Very  Present  Helps”;  Miss  Paul. — Hunger¬ 
ing  and  Thirsting;  Agnes  Giberne. - Field  Court;  Alice 

Lang. - Little  Dot;  Mrs.  Walton.  Angel’s  Cbiistrnas; 

Tbe  Same.  Saved  at  St  a;  The  Same. - Tbe  Lost  Key; 

Mrs.  8.  E’ly. - Kenelm  Winslow’s  Conquest. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company :  Fifty  Tears  on  the 
Skirmish  Line;  Elisha  B.  Sherwood. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  Humbled  Pride,  A 

Story  of  the  Mexican  War:  John  R  Musick. - Our  New 

Hjmnal;  Philip  Phillips  and  Philip  Phillips,  Jr. 

Univereallst  Publishing  House,  Boston :  The  Colum¬ 
bian  Congress  of  tbe 'Presbyterian  Church. 

American  Humane  Education  Society:  The  Strike  at 
Shane’s.  Prise  Story:  Autobiographical  Sketches;  George 
T.  AngeU.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January;  Arena;  Cosmopolitan;  Education:  Sooial 
Economist:  Christian  Literature;  Lutheran  Quarterly; 
Popular  Astronomy;  Pall  Mall  Magazine:  Mleslonarv 
Record;  Spirit  of  Missions;  North  American  Review; 
Astronomy  and  Astro  Physics;  LltteU. 


From  Side  Streets  and  Boulevards  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  atories  by  Preserved  Wheeler. 
They  have  the  merit  of  considerable  dramatic 
interest  and  of  a  genuinely  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment.  The  style  shows  some  want  of  practice, 
and  here  and  there  a  lack  of  taste,  but  there 
is  certainly  some  promise  here  There  are  a 
few  poems  in  the  back  of  the  volume ;  they 
show  both  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  the 
prose  pieces.  (R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Sons 
Company,  Chicago. ) 

The  City  and  the  Land  is  a  course  of  seven 
important  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Exploration  Fund  delivered  in  London  in 
1892,  and  issued  by  Macmillan  and  Company. 
Ancient  Jerusalem  is  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  The  Future  of  Palestine  by  Major 
Conder,  The  Natural  History  of  Palestine  by 
Canon  Tristram,  Tbe  General  Work  of  the 
Society  by  Walter  Besant,  The  Hittites  by 
William  Wright,  D. D.,  The  Story  of  a  “Tell” 
(a  mound  of  earth  indicating  tbe  site  of  a 
ruined  village  or  city)  by  N.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  and  The  Mbdern  Traveller  in  Palestine 
by  Canon  Dalton.  Every  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  speak  from  personal  investigation  and  as 
profound  acquaintance  with  their  subjects  as 
is  possible  in  the  present  stage  of  research. 

Lady  Marjorie  is  a  story  of  Methodist  work 
a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Emma  I^eslie  (Hunt 
and  Eaton,  80  cents).  It  tells  how  a  young 
English  girl,  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  her 
noble  birth  by  the  aunts  in  whose  care  she  has 
been  placed,  tired  of  her  aimless  life,  seeks  a 
position  as  governess  and  hears  Mr.  Wesley 
preach.  For  the  first  time  she  realizes  the 
meaning  of  true  religion.  It  becomes  a  power 
in  her  life,  and  she  comes  to  America  with  her 
father,  who  has  been  sent  to  the  plantations 
from  Newgate  debtor’s  prison.  After  arriving 
in  New  England  she  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  and  did  the  work  of  the  Master  among 
the  colonists. 

The  fourth  volume  of  The  Expository  Times, 
October,  1892 -September,  1893,  maintains  tbe 
good  character  of  this  valuable  magazine. 
Such  writers  as  Blaikie,  Bernard  Blackie, 
Buchanan  Blake,  Cbeyne,  A.  B.  Davideon, 
Driver,  Ellicott,  Elmslie,  Iverach,  Mommsen, 
Ramsay,  Salmond,  and  Sayce,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  others,  are  a  witness  both  to  tbe 
value  of  the  contents  and  the  wide  field  they 
cover.  Few’  subjects  of  recent  importance  in 
tbe  domain  of  Biblical  exposition  and  research 
are  left  untouched.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  ^. ) 

“Have  you  read  F.  B.  Meyer’s  Joshua  f  It  is 
the  sweetest  book  I”  was  the  recent  comment 
of  a  Bible  scholar  of  the  school  of  tbe  Higher 
Critics.  Mr.  Meyer  is  not  a  critic,  higher  or 
lower,  but  no  words  are  needed  to  testify  to 
his  deep  insight  into  tbe  heart  of  Scripture 
truth.  This  volume  in  the  series  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Heroes,  Joshtui  and  the  Land  of  Prom¬ 
ise,  is  rich  in  every  page  with  spiritual  teach¬ 
ing  and  stimulus.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Important  papers  to  appear  in  the  February 
Popvuar  Science  Monthly  are  the  first  in  a  new 
series  by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  entitled. 
From  Creation  to  Evolution,  Notes  from  a 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Wondls,  and  Prof.  Wetley  Mills’s  Heredity 
in  Relation  to  Education. 

Columbia’s  Work  in  Economic  History  is 
very  pleasantly  discussed  in  tbe  January 
Social  Economist.  Few  outside  the  college 
know  the  extent  and  character  of  its  work, 
and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  Amer¬ 
icans  that  we  have  an  institution  that  is  so 
filled  with  the  scientific  spirit  as  to  enter  upon 
the  inductive  treatment  of  economic  history. 

Christian  Literature  and  Review  of  the 
Churdtes,  lor  January,  keeps  up  tbe  reputation 
of  the  two  previous  numbers  of  tbe  new  series. 
Tbe  important  American  contribution  is  by 
Dr  Wm.  C.  Langdon,  on  The  Stumbling  Block 


presidents  and  trustees  of  colleges,  and  tbe  whole 
class  of  men  who  endeavor  to  do  good  through 
institutions,  religious  or  educational.  Tbe 
nnfair  light  in  which  this  class  is  presented 
would  suffice,  without  tbe  very  unsatisfactory 
literary  character  of  the  story,  to  stamp  the 
writer  as  a  man  of  narrow  experience  and  deep 
prejudices.  It  is  a  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  matter  that  tbe  characters  of  this  story 
are  as  commonplace  as  they  are  unnatural. 
There  are  doubtless  many  readers  not  nice  in 
these  things,  who  are  yet  capable  of  being 
moved  by  a  noble  idea.  But  it  is  just  these 
people  who  are  most  likely  to  be  injured  by  a 
false  presentation  of  men  of  education  and  re 
ligion.  The  book  is  all  tbe  more  likely  to  do 
barm,  because  of  the  elements,  or  at  least  the 
suggestions,  of  good  it  contains. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  Professor 
Salmond’s  Bible  Class  Primers  yet  issued  is 
the  one  on  The  Kingdom  of  God,  by  F.  Her¬ 
bert  Stead,  M  A.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  60  cents. )  Important  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  clear  and  prominent  tbe  funda¬ 
mental  teaching  of  the  Bible,  but  because  it 
develops  a  plan  of  study  which  is  at  once  unique 
and  practical  and  highly  valuable  as  a  method 
of  reaching  the  essential  truths  of  Scripture. 
Most  valuable  of  all  is  its  exposition  of  the 
unity  of  revelation  as  we  have  it  in  the  Bible. 
The  thought  of  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  seen 
V>  be  the  golden  thread  which  runs  through 
it  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  binding  all  its 
truths  together  in  a  glorious  chaplet  as  of 
diamonds  or  pearls  of  great  price.  Profound  as 
are  tbe  thoughts  and  new  as  they  will  be  found 
by  the  majority  of  students,  their  presenta¬ 
tion  is  so  clear  and  in  such  logical  order  that 
the  study,  even  tbe  profound  study,  of  the 
Bible,  becomes,  by  its  help,  a  matter  of  deep¬ 
est  interest  and  pleasure.  The  method  has 
borne  tbe  test  of  practice  in  a  Bible  class. 

The  third  volume  of  The  Critical  Review  of 
Theological  and  Philosophical  Literature,  edited 
by  Professor  Salmond,  is  a  vaulable  addition 
to  tbe  student's  library.  No  new  publication, 
European,  or  American,  of  importance  in  its 
field,  passes  without  notice,  and  the  writers 
are  every  one  men  of  marked  ability.  To  give 
but  a  few  examples.  Professor  Iverach  reviews 
Horton’s  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  Dr.  Dods 
Prof.  Stevens’  The  Pauline  Theology,  Dr. 
Fairbairn  Caird’s  Evolution  of  Religion  (one 
of  the  most  important  books  of  tbe  past  three 
years).  Dr.  James  Robinson  Dr.  Parkburst’s 
Three  Gates  on  a  Side,  Prof.  Macalister  Max 
Muller’s  Theosophy,  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith 
Addis’s  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  and 
Prof.  Findlay  Ramsay’s  Church  ia  the  Roman 
Empire  before  A.  D.  170.  An  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  magazine  is  its  full  Record  of 
Sacred  Literature,  occupying,  some  twenty 
pages  in  each  number.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons. ) 

A  convenient  little  volume,  issued  by  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  as  tbe 
first  of  a  series  of  Bible  Handbooks  for  Young 
People,  is  The  Pentateuch,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Rowland,  D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore.  While,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  it  is  conservative  in  tone,  it 
goes  farther  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Higher 
Critics  than  is  commonly  found  in  works  of 
this  class.  Its  author’s  intention  with  regard  to 
modem  scholarship  is  evidently  to  be  fair, 
and  where  he  fails  to  see  all  the  force  of  some 
positions,  or  gives  them  an  inadequate  state¬ 
ment,  it  appears  to  be  rather  from  imperfect 
acquaintance  than  from  prejudice  or  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  welcome  new  thought.  Tbe  book 
is  not  without  denominational  bias ;  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate  in  a  work  bearing  th6  imprint 
of  a  denominational  publishing  house. 
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THE  DAT  OF  PRATER  FOR  COLLEGES, 
UNITING  EAST,  MIDDLE  AND  WEST. 

A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

By  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  B.D.,  LluD.,  President 

of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies. 

Parents  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  boy 
of  yesterday  is  the  man  of  to-morrow.  No¬ 
where  is  the  transition  more  swift  than  in 
college.  There  character  forms  fast,  for  the 
formative  forces  are  active,  varied,  and  strong. 
Ordinarily  it  is  the  boy’s  first  experience  of 
independence.  His  studies  have  been  pursued 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  home.  Fatherhood 
and  motherhood  have  thrown  their  effectual 
shield  about  him  day  by  day.  But  the  college 
doors  open  and  he  is  in  another  world. 

Parents,  what  do  you  want  for  your  boys 
inside  those  college  doors?  Of  course  you 
want  a  head  on  your  boys,  a  brain  with  some¬ 
thing  in  it  commendable  for  effective  use.  It 
is  safe  to  say  you  want  for  them,  whether  you 
are  Christian  or  not,  far  more  than  that — 
a  build  of  character  and  tone  of  spirit  that  are 
never  born  of  mere  brain  work ;  an  education 
that  takes  in  the  imperial  sanctions  of  con¬ 
science,  and  strikes  its  roots  down  into  the 
moral  nature. 

Now  it  is  just  this  that  makes  the  tran- 
scendant  claim  for  the  Christian  college.  The 
learning  is  vicious  that  does  not  make  men 
better  able  and  more  willing  to  do  their  duty. 
To  send  boys  where  the  highest  moral  sanc¬ 
tions  are  denied  or  ignored  in  the  process  of 
education,  where  physical  phenomena  claim 
a  lordly  monopoly  of  attention,  is  to  give 
them  power  without  seeming  to  care  whether 
it  be  divine  or  devilish.  How  can  morality  be 
kept  if  the  chief  behests  and  inducements  to 
morality  be  stamped  out? 

The  articles  that  follow  are  fitted  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Christian  college.  In  behalf  of  the 
College  Board  and  in  the  interests  of  higher 
Christian  education,  we  bespeak  for  them  a 
careful  reading. 

Chicago.  _ 

CONCERTED  AID  AND  PRAYER  FOR 
COLLEGES. 

By  Prof.  WllIU  O.  Craig,  D.D.,  I.I..I>. 

In  our  Presbyterian  colleges  and  academies 
are  gathered  precious  jewels  of  our  households, 
the  youth  who  will  exercise  a  leading  infiuence 
upon  the  destiny  of  our  own  and  other  lands. 
How  touching  the  interest  which  centers  upon 
these  youth  in  this,  their  formative  period  1 
We  know  the  power  of  prayer  in  their  behalf, 
for  we  have  witnessed  the  outpouring  of  the 


Spirit  upon  an  entire  school  in  answer  to  be¬ 
lieving  prayer. 

And  now  draws  near  the  sacred  day  of 
united  prayer  for  these  choice  youth,  enjoying 
lofty  privileges,  but  surrounded  by  gravest 
perils.  Will  not  our  beloved  Church  make  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  a  day  when,  first 
giving  ourselves  afresh  to  the  Lord,  we  dedi¬ 
cate  our  youth,  praying,  with  confiding  trust, 
for  such  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as  will 
bring  them  to  the  Saviour’s  feet  in  peace? 
Who  can  measure  the  mighty  streams  of  infiu- 
ence  for  good  from  such  young  men  and 
women  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer 
to  believing  prayer? 

With  the  experience  of  answered  prayer,  and 
the  exalted  hope  of  large  things  for  God  and 
man  through  the  agency  of  our  Christian 
youth,  our  offerings  for  the  College  Board, 
which  so  faithfully  guards  the  interests  of 
our  young  academies  and  colleges,  will  be 
large  and  free,  given  with  love  by  thankful 
hearts. 

Chicago.  _ 

PRATER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.B.,  I4I..D. 

Among  the  institutions  of  our  land,  more 
important  than  army  or  navy,  we  must  not 
forget  our  colleges.  On  our  public  schools 
and  their  teachers,  on  men  in  all  the  profes¬ 
sions,  on  business  men,  on  the  community  as 
a  whole,  our  colleges  exercise  an  infiuence, 
direct  and  indirect,  that  could  hardly  be  over¬ 
stated.  American  Christians  would  do  well  to 
ask  for  the  purification  and  direction  of  that 
infiuence. 

Public-spirited  generous  owners  of  property, 
who  found  such  institutions,  may  place  them 
unwisely  or  on  an  unwise  basis.  They  need 
divine  guidance,  that  they  may  be  not  only 
eenerous,  but  discreet. 

Directing  bodies,  entrusted  with  financial 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  standing  and 
usefulness  of  institutions,  as  the  choice  of  in¬ 
structors,  may  well  be  remembered  in  prayer 
by  those  who  desire  the  elevation,  the  sancti¬ 
fication  of  our  intellectual  life. 

To  adapt  instruction  to  a  hundred  minds  of 
differing  qualities,  to  stamp  on  each  the  en¬ 
during  elements  of  logical  thinking,  candid 
observation  and  advancing  intelligence,  and  to 
be  such,  personally,  as  to  commend  the  de¬ 
partments  represented,  how  much  of  tact, 
patience,  wisdom,  and  of  symmetry  of  char¬ 
acter  is  required !  The  teaching  staff  of  our 
colleges  should  be  prayed  for. 

Finally,  who  can  overestimate  the  influence 
of  college  life  on  the  students?  They  are  in 
the  formative  period  of  convictions  and  of 
habits.  They  are  “telling”  on  one  another,  on 
the  younger  ones  at  home,  on  their  parents ; 
and  they  will  tell  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the 
generations  following.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
students,  that  those  dear  learners  may  be 
true,  capable,  upright  men,  good  citizens, 
useful  servants  to  their  generation,  and  strong 
through  the  truth  abiding  in  them. 

New  York.  _ 

CHRISTItVN  COLLEGES  AND  HOME  MIS¬ 
SIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt,  P.B.,  Vtoe-Pre«ldent  of 
the  College  of  Emporia. 

The  most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  efforts  to  promote  higher  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  West,  are  found  in  the  relation  of 
frontier  ministers  to  these  efforts. 

Nothing  in  the  annals  of  modem  Presby¬ 
terianism  more  touchingly  illustrates  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  than  the  sacrifices,  made  for 
the  College  of  Emporia  by  the  ministers  of 
Kansas.  In  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  made 
this  autumn,  two  fifths  of  the  whole  sum  are 
from  Kansas  ministers,  $1,800  being  from  home 
missionaries.  One  missionary,  seventy  •  two 


years  of  age,  but  still  actively  at  work,  has 
not  had  a  new  buggy  in  twenty  five  years.  He 
hoped  to  get  one  this  year,  but  instead,  gives 
the  College  $100.  Another,  seventy  two  years 
old,  gives  $100,  although  he  “will  have  to 
deny  his  family  some  necessary  things.  ”  An¬ 
other  man,  in  his  prime,  who  has  held  his 
ground  sixteen  years  in  Western  Kansas  against 
tempting  offers  elsewhere,  will  give  $100  to 
the  College. 

These  men  are  not  sentimentalists.  They 
make  these  sacrifices  for  Christ,  believing 
that  His  cause  is  at  stake.  Their  wives  co¬ 
operate  in  making  them. 

THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES 
AND  THE  COLLEGE  BOARIt. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Georce  D.  Baker.  D.D.,  President  of 
the  B4iard  of  Edncatlon. 

They  are  vitally  connected.  Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col¬ 
leges  does  not  have  the  hold  upon  the  Church 
that  it  had  twenty  years  ago.  It  used  to  bo 
the  birthday  of  revivals  in  our  colleges ;  it  used 
to  be  mother’s  special  prayer-day  in  our  church¬ 
es  and  homes,  when  the  sons,  away  from  the 
family  hearthstone,  amidst  temptations  of 
college  life,  were  prayed  for  as  perhaps  on  no- 
other  day.  And  God  put  the  seal  of  His  ap¬ 
proval  very  manifestly  upon  the  day  twenty 
years  ago. 

Does  the  waning  interest  of  late  indicate 
that  the  Church  is  putting  more  stress  upon 
organization  and  work  and  less  upon  prayer? 
Should  not  this  be  looked  to?  For  what  will 
organization  dmount  to,  and  what  lasting  fruit 
of  work  will  there  be  without  prayer? 

Well  may  the  College  Board  urge  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  for  it 
is  the  up-builder  of  every  college  worthy  to  be 
called  Christian,  and  such  are  the  colleges 
that  the  College  Board  fosters.  The  Board  of 
Education  recognizes  the  College  Board  as  it» 
truest  friend  and  ally.  The  institutions  the 
College  Board  builds  up  are  the  institutiona 
which  send  us  a  large  proportion  of  our  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry;  they  furnish  material 
for  our  Theological  Seminaries  to  make  into- 
ministers,  and  good  material,  too. 

It  is  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
that  more  and  more  our  beloved  Presbyterian 
Church  may  see  the  vital  importance  of  found¬ 
ing  and  cherishing  positively  Christian  collegea 
and  academies,  in  order  especially  to  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  a  sufficient  ministry. 

Philadelphia.  Pa, 

ENDOWMENT  FOR  OUR  WESTERN  COL> 
LEGES. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Retd,  President  of  the  College 
of  Montana. 

“Christian  education  is  the  cheap  defence 
of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  frontier  re¬ 
gions,  where  the  conflict  is  hottest.”  Our 
Western  colleges  struggle  against  great  odds ; 
forced  to  compete  with  State  institutions,  and 
drawing  their  resources  from  fields  not  yet 
developed.  This  dilemma  faces  them :  They 
must  reduce  tuitions,  their  chief  revenue,  or, 
by  retaining  the  present  rate  of  tuitions,  cause 
students  to  seek  State  institutions  where  fees 
are  nominal.  The  only  escape  from  this 
dilemma  is  endowment.  The  most  efficient 
missionary  work  I  know  would  be  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  scholarships  and  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  for  some  of  them. 

Our  Church  has  always  stood  for  higher 
education.  The  Western  College  should  have 
the  recognition  of  the  Church.  The  College 
Board  pursues  a  safe  and  conservative  policy, 
which  should  inspire  greater  confidence  and 
larger  gifts.  No  church  should  feel  that  it 
had  done  its  duty  until  it  contributes  liberally 
to  the  College  Board ;  failing  this,  it  is  not  true 
to  the  genius  and  history  of  Presbyterianism. 

Dbbr  Lodge,  Momtaha. 
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God  is  with  men  on  earth,  that  they  grudge 
to  allow  him  a  place  in  heaven.”  It  grieves 
us  to  believe  that  this  new  invention  of  “up¬ 
lifts”  to  take  the  place  of  prayers  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  spirit  characterized  by  the 
writers  just  mentioned.  These  Emersonian 
people  would  go  through  the  form  of  praying 
without  really  praying.  They  would  not 
rashly  say  “  Thou,  ”  lest  the  word  should  imply 
a  personal  God.  Forgetful  entirely  of  the 
fact  that  God  uses  pronouns  in  speaking  to 
men,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not,” 
and  of  such  language  as  that  of  Asaph,  “  Give' 
ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest 
Joseph  like  a  flock,  thou  that  dwellest  between 
the  cherubim,”  these  dilettante  would  utter 
something  that  sets  out  to  be  prayer,  but 
never  really  becomes  prayer ;  for  an  “uplift” 
is  no  more  a  prayer,  without  taking  the  form 
of  an  address  to  the  hearer  of  prayer,  than  the 
puflF  of  an  organ  bellows  is  music  without  the 
agency  of  the  performer  who  turns  it  into  in¬ 
telligible  harmony.  “God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying  Abba, 
Father.  ” 

We  heard  a  man  with  some  of  this  uplifting 
nonsense  in  his  head  objecting  to  the  use  of 
the  words  God  and  Lord  in  prayer.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  say,  “Spirit  of 
goodness,”  or  “Spirit  of  righteousness.”  And 
none  of  us  can  have  forgotten  the  famous 
formula  for  God  framed  by  Matthew  Arnold — 
“the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness 
which  is  not  ourselves.  ”  Mr.  West,  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us,  is  evidently  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  such.  Here  is  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  us — 
pray,  we  had  nearly  said,  but  rather,  in 
which  he  would  have  us  “uplift”  ourselves: 

“We  know  that  the  universe  itself,  with  all 
its  higher  developing  forces,  is  on  the  side  of 
[purity  and  justice]  ;  and  if  we  are  on  the 
universe’s  side,  then  nothing  of  real  harm  can 
ever  come  to  us. 

“Love — may  we  seize  hold  upon  it!  Good¬ 
will — may  we  embrace  it !  Struggle  for  our  up¬ 
lifting,  and  for  the  nobler  benefit  of  our  fel¬ 
lows — may  we  give  our  lives  to  this. 

“Come,  Spirit  of  truth,  dwell  with  us! 
Come,  Spirit  of  progress,  inspire  us !  Come 
Spirit  of  good.  Spirit  of  holiness.  Spirit  of 
purity  and  cleanliness  and  beauty,  animate 
us.  ” 

We  are  free  to  say  that  the  words  of  those 
poor,  deluded  idolaters  who  passionately  cried, 
“Oh,  Baal,  hear  us,”  had  more  real  dignity 
than  the  poor  wishy-washy  lines  we  have 
quoted. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  prayer  that  it  is 
a  personal  address.  It  implies  two  persons, 
the  one  petitioning,  and  the  other  to  whom 
the  petition  is  addressed.  The  play  of  Ham¬ 
let,  with  Hamlet  let  out,  is  not  a  greater  ab¬ 
surdity  than  this  transcendental  invention  of 
prayer  without  pronouns.  Take  such  an  “  up¬ 
lift”  as  the  follcwing:  “For  the  Fullness  of 
Summer” : 

“Breathed  upon  yet  once  more  and  animated 
and  blest,  this  new  glad  day,  by  the  unseen, 
unknown,  unfathomed  Spirit  of  All,  gladly  we 
come  together  once  again  to  give  voice  to  our 
soul’s  cry  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  life, 
for  the  order  and  beauty  and  strength  and 
uplifting  power  of  the  natural  world  about  us.  ” 

What  would  the  man  do  without  this  word 
“uplift”?  Compare  this  poor  stuff  with  the 
majestic  words  of  the  psalmist : 

“The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee;  and  Thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou 
openest  Thine  band  and  satisfies!  the  desire  of 
every  living  thing.  ” 

“Thou  sendest  forth  Thy  Spirit;  they  are 
created ;  and  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth.” 

When  will  men  learn  that  they  cannot  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  forms  of  devotion  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  those  of  old  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Clbricus. 


WANTKD:  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGES. 
Bjr  the  Hon.  Junes  A.  Beaver,  LLD.,  Ez-Govemor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  day  of  the  Log  College  has  passed.  Ten 
nent  and  McMillan  are  no  more.  There  is  just 
as  great  necessity,  however,  to-day  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  Christian  education  to  our  people. 
Has  the  consuming  zeal  of  Tennent  and  Mc¬ 
Millan  for  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
died  out? 

To  reach  the  masses  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  we  must  go  to  them  with  a  Christian 
education.  We  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  nor  discharge  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  us,  when  we  say  to  young 
men:  “Here  are  great  universities,  richly  en¬ 
dowed  :  if  you  want  education,  come  to 
them!”  You  might  just  as  well  stand  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  small  college  planted  in  every 
neighborhood  where  the  constituency  warrants 
it,  is  to  be  the  great  agency  for  educating 
those  who  are  to  serve  our  Church  in  the  next 
generation.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  desire  an  education,  and  begets  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  would  otherwise  never 
think  of  it,  the  desire  to  secure  what  their 
fellows  are  acquiring. 

Looking  forward  fifty  years,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Church  ought  to  invest  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  five  millions  in  planting 
and  endowing  colleges  which  could  afford  a 
liberal  education  to  all  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country  who  desire  it.  We  can 
carry  on  all  the  varied  work  of  the  Church, 
through  all  its  various  agencies,  and  at  the 
same  time  come  to  the  help  of  the  College 
Board  with  all  the  means  which  it  requires, 
if  we  but  appreciate  the  importance  of  what 
has  been  committed  to  this  great  agency  of 
the  Church. 


leges  of  1894  A. D.  The  “thinking  bayonet” 
is  the  pledge  of  victory.  Minorities  count, 
when  they  are  educated.  There  are  recog¬ 
nized  conditions  which  make  it  possible  that 
“one  should  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put 
ten  thousand  to  fiight.  ”  A  spelling  book  with 
God  in  it,  will  make  freemen  out  of  slaves. 
Christian  education  precedes  as  well  as  at¬ 
tends  Christian  civilization.  The  school  and 
the  Church  must  go  together,  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  liberty.  Our  country  has 
the  deepest  interest  in  young  men,  who  are 
now  students,  and  who  are  soon  to  be  citizens 
and  law  makers.  With  them  rests  the  decision 
of  the  momentous  question :  Is  our  countrj'  to 
be  Christ’s?  Meanwhile  the  world  is  waiting 
for  Christ,  and  young  men  must  make  Him 
known,  old  men  cannot.  The  work  calls  for 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth.  Languages 
are  to  be  learned,  continents  explored,  bard 
ships  endured,  battles  fought.  Ours  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  age.  There  is  no  diplomacy  which  is 
superior  to  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  open  doors  of  opportunity  are  an  appeal, 
which  is  the  voice  of  Christ  to  young  men. 
They  cannot  fail  to  hear;  what  is  to  be  their 


PRATER  WITHOUT  PRONOUNS. 

This  is  a  recent  invention,  which  we  believe 
can  prefer  a  very  strong  claim  to  the  honor, 
if  it  be  an  honor,  of  constituting  one  excep 
tion  to  the  maxim  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  examine  this  in¬ 
vention,  which  its  author  would  evidently 
fain  see  supplanting  the  old  fashioned  prayers, 
in  which  not  only  Jews  and  Christians,  but 
Mohammedans,  and  even  the  heathen,  have 
been  accustomed  to  address  the  Almighty,  may 
have  their  curiosity  gratified  by  looking  into 
a  little  book  recently  published  by  George  H. 
Ellis  of  Boston,  and  entitled,  “Uplifts  of  Heart 
and  Will.”  The  author  is  by  profession  a 
Christian  minister,  though  with  ostentatious 
simplicity  be  leaves  off  the  “Rev. ”  from  his 
name,  for  be  dedicates  his  work  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  his  “Geneva  Parish.”  A 
quotation  which  he  puts  as  a  motto  on  one  of 
the  front  pages,  might  give  us  to  understand 
that  the  bright  idea  of  “prayer  without  pro¬ 
nouns”  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  a 
rhetorical  feat  of  Emerson,  which  noted  sage 
pronounced  a  prayer,  as  we  are  told,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  that  “bad  no  pronouns  in  it.”  Beauti¬ 
ful  idea!  Well  worthy  of  the  intellectual 
vicinity  of  Cimbridge  and  Boston— to  offer  a 
prayer  without  saying  “ thou”  and  “ thee” ; 
to  pray  without  any  word  implying  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  personality  of  God ;  to  have 
“uplifts  of  heart  and  will”  without  adopting 
any  such  childish  and  outworn  phraseology 
as  the  psalmists  and  prophets  used  in  their 
worship.  This  is  really  what  the  invention 
amounts  to. 

Bushnell  somewhere  remarks  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  “shyness  of  God“  which  men  manifest. 
And  that  grand  old  English  theologian  and 
preacher,  John  Howe,  in  his  “Living  Tem- 
“who  would  fain  banish 


CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE. 

By  the  Rev.  Melanctbon  Woolgey  Stryker,  D.D., 
President  of  Hamilton  CoUefe. 

There  has  been  and  there  must  be  strong 
reciprocity  between  Church  and  College.  They 
are  not  identical,  and  they  are  not  independ¬ 
ent.  A  true  and  living  Church  must  maintain 
knowledge.  A  true  and  living  college  must 
honor  Him  who  is  knowledge’s  Author  and 
Finisher.  Good  Christians  are  intelligent. 
Intelligent  men  are  reverent.  Stupidity  is 
ungodly,  and  ungodliness  is  stupid. 

If  the  fearless  and  magnanimous  love  of 
truth  as  the  guide  of  duty  is  to  live  in  our 
republic.,  if  we  are  to  be  the  normal  school  of 
nations  and  not  the  abnormal,  if  our  ideals 
are  to  be  spiritual  and  not  mechanical,  nor 
even  mental,  then  sleepy  and  slow-witted 
saints  must  rub  their  eyes  and  trim  their 
lamps. 

Our  College  Board  is  simply  a  piece  of  de¬ 
cent  forebandedness,  of  practical  regard  for 
the  next  century,  of  laying  up  for  our  chil¬ 
dren. 


Its  work  is  patriotism  par  excellence. 
Enough  labor,  wit,  skill  is  given  to  the  Church 
by  the  twenty-four  members  of  that  Board  to 
administer  a  half  million  instead  of  the  paltry 
dole  of  all  dates  up  to  now.  That  superb  col¬ 
location  of  ability  and  zeal  does  its  work  as  a 
good-natured  Normandy  horse  might  pull  a 
baby  carriage.  I  admire  and  wonder. 

CUHTON.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MEN  FOR  CHRIST. 

By  the  Bev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  President  of 
Anbam  Theoloslcat  Seminary. 

Christ  wants  young  men.  When  He  was 
upon  the  earth,  young  men  were  His  Apostles ; 
and  “that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved”  was 
probably  the  youngest  of  them.  The  wealthy 
ruler  who  asked  Him  about  eternal  life,  awak¬ 
ened  His  sympathy  and  affection,  because  He 
bad  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  youth. 


pie,  ”  speaks  of  those 
God,  not  only  out  of  all  their  thoughts,  but 
the  world,  too ;  and  to  whom  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a  grateful  sound,  that  the  tabernacle  of 
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NOT  INFIDELITY  BUT  INDIFFERENCE 
THE  FOE. 

By  Bey.  Oerard  B.  .F.  Hallook. 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  to-day,  as  ever, 
its  held  and  avowed  enemies.  Y'et  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  in  most  of  our  communities 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  actually 
hostile  to  Christianity.  This  assumption  re¬ 
ceives  renewed  confirmation  from  an  article 
in  a  late  number  of  The  Evangelist,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  gives  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  religious  census  recently  taken  in 
New  York,  in  the  region  of  the  city  where  his 
church  is  located.  Quite  a  number  of  families 
claimed  no  church  relationship  at  all.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  who  did  claim  such  relationship 
were  only  occasional  attendants,  or  almost 
total  neglecters.  But  we  think  the  remark 
with  which  Dr.  Shaw  closes  his  report,  is  very 
significant  of  the  fact  that  the  Church’s  real 
foe  to  be  feared  is  not  infidelity,  but  indiffer¬ 
ence.  He  says:  “In  these  days,  when  so  much 
is  being  said  of  the  prevalence  and  growth  of 
infidelity,  it  is  especially  encouraging  to  find 
but  one  family,  out  of  a  total  of  4,519,  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  infidels.  The  infidels  are  few,  the 
neglecters  are  many.  ” 

Christianity  certainly  has  little  to  fear  in 
these  days  from  any  open  hostility.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
does  the  world  no  harm.  Except  a  very  few 
among  the  most  depraved,  no  one  would 
crush  out  Christianity  even  if  he  could.  Even 
infidels  are  not  unwilling  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  be  Christisuis.  The  dying  Ethan  Allen 
told  bis  daughter  to  accept  her  mother’s  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  not  his.  Most  unbelievers 
are  glad  to  have  their  children  out  of  the 
room  M’hen  they  talk  their  blasphemies. 

Neither  is  hostility  to  the  Church  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  any  great  proportion  of  those  who 
neglect  personal  religion  and  refuse  to  iden 
tify  themselves  with  God’s  people.  As  we 
have  already  shown,  it  would  be  an  equally 
great  mistake  to  imagine  any  large  propor¬ 
tion  to  be  either  skeptics  or  unbelievers.  Most 
of  them  really  accept  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  We  sometimes  hear  them 
say;  “We  are  waiting  to  be  convinced.”  But 
it  is  usually  only  an  excuse.  They  are  con¬ 
vinced  already.  Not  at  enmity  with  the 
Church,  not  infidels,  not  skeptics,  not  actually 
opposing  religion,  how  shall  we  express  the 
exact  attitude  of  this  very  large  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  outside  our  churches  to  day?  What  better 
word  can  we  use  than  this,  and  say  that  they 
are  indifferent?  Like  Gallic,  in  the  time  of 
Paul,  they  simply  “care  for  none  of  these 
things.”  They  take  almost  no  interest  at  all 
in  religion,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
are  simply  and  entirely  indifferent  to  the  whole 
matter.  Let  us  know  that  the  most  prevalent 
“ism”  in  Christendom  to-day  which  threatens 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  not  skepticism,  not 
sjdritualism,  not  universalism,  not  agnosti¬ 
cism,  but  indifferentism. 

Not  only  so,  but  of  all  the  conditions  of 
irreligion,  indifference  is  the  most  difficult  to 
contend  against.  That  is  true  whether  it  be 
for  getting  people  to  the  church  or  for  influ¬ 
encing  them  after  they  are  there. 

We  read  in  history  that  Napoleon,  in  war, 
with  his  heavy  artillery,  found  little  difficulty 
in  demolishing  forts  of  brick,  or  stones,  or 
logs.  His  heavy  cannon-balls  would  crash 
through  and  beat  down  the  strongeft  walls. 
But  somewhere  in  Egypt  he  encountered  a 
mud  fort.  It  had  been  just  lately  constructed, 
and  the  mud  was  not  dry.  Against  the  soft, 
yielding  clay  his  cannon-balls  were  quite  in¬ 
effective.  The  resistance  offered  was  compara¬ 
tively  so  slight,  that  missiles  would  simply 
strike  the  soft  mud  with  a  dull  thud,  and  re¬ 


main  in  the  embankment,  only  making  it  the 
stronger,  instead  of  weaker. 

So,  when  any  one  is  an  avowed  enemy  of 
Christ,  is  in  open  hostility  to  the  Church,  or 
is  an  honest  infidel  standing  up  honestly  for 
his  beliefs,  there  is  some  chance  for  Gospel 
appeals  to  be  effective;  but,  alas,  for  these 
people  who  are  verily  too  indifferent  to  offer 
any  real  resistance  to  the  truth  1  Simply  non 
committal ;  just  pliably,  yieldingly  indifferent! 
Soft  mud  forts  they  are  and  every  appeal  of 
the  Gospel  seems  only  to  leave  them  the  more 
strongly  fortified  against  it  Really  it  would 
seem  that  to  be  opposed  to  these  things,  to 
misunderstand  these  things,  that  even  to  doubt 
these  things,  does  not  render  a  soul’s  salvation 
so  hopless  as  to  “care  for  none  of  these 
things.  ”  The  former  condition  may  be  bad 
enough,  but  the  latter  is  almost  fatal 


THE  SKIN  AND  CANCER  HOSPITAL. 

While  great  cities  are  scenes  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  misery,  they  ai«  also  fields  of  the 
noblest  and  mo^t  self  sacrificing  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Christian  people  to  relieve  the  burdens  i 
and  sorrows  of  the  distressed.  Indeed,  no¬ 
where  to-day  can  we  see  the  a3tivities  of  our 
Saviour’s  ministry  so  closely  followed,  as 
He  went  about  healing  the  crowds  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Him,  as  in  the  great  city,  where  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  devote  so  much  time, 
thought,  and  effort  in  the  same  direction. 

Wherever  He  went  during  His  ministry, 
there  was  the  hospital,  and  whole  populations 
flocked  to  Him  for  cure  and  healing.  To  day 
His  disciples  follow  His  example  by  locating 
centres  of  healing,  where  the  most  skilled 
and  eminent  physicians  give  their  services 
gratuitously,  and  busy  men  of  affairs  give 
painstaking  care,  and  where  devoted  women 
also  turn  aside  from  the  attractions  of  life  in 
this  great  city,  and  bestow  a  personal  attention 
and  interest  upon  the  suffering  that  gives  life, 
love,  and  spirit  to  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  great  hospitals  are  rich  in  ad¬ 
mirable  buildings  and  noble  endowments ;  oth¬ 
ers,  in  a  less  conspicuous  way,  and  depending 
more  directly  upon  the  general  public,  are 
quietly  doing  a  wonderful  amount  of  good, 
especially  among  the  poor  and  dependent. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  this  class  is 
The  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital, 
in  East  Thirty  fourth  Street,  where  it  has 
simple,  but  cheerful  quarters,  and  manages, 
Tvith  its  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses,  to 
give  21,000  days  of  hospital  service  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Many  to  whom  it  admin¬ 
isters  are  working  people,  who  by  some  irri¬ 
tating  and  exasperating  skin  disease,  are  de¬ 
barred  from  earning  their  livelihood,  and  often 
are  unable  to  sleep  or  take  any  rest.  If  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  quacks,  they  are  told 
(where  their  appearance  does  not  belie  it)  that 
they  have  a  cancer  and  all  the  money  that 
they  or  their  friends  can  raise  is  demanded 
for  a  cure.  In  this  hospital  the  greater  part 
of  such  cases  are  soon  relieved,  and  the  laborer 
returns  once  more  to  his  work  and  his  family. 

Hundreds  of  such  cases  occur  each  year  in 
connection  with  this  institution.  The  value 
of  speedily  relieving  a  wage  earner  so  that 
with  little  delay  or  discouragement  he  is  once 
more  sustaining  his  family,  can  be  easily 
seen.  Sometimes  it  is  a  teacher,  .  whose 
burning  and  purple  hued  face  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  secure  a  position.  In  a 
short  time  the  treatment  of  the  hospital  has 
removed  the  trouble  and  opened  once  more 
the  door  to  self-support  and  usefulness. 

The  work  of  this  hospital  seems  to  be  very 
largely  among  a  valuable  and  hopeful  class 
of  the  community,  those  who  under  ordinary 
circumstances  can  support  themselves  and  do 
thdir  share  of  the  world’s  work,  but  are 


stopped  by  a  malady  that  renders  them  help¬ 
less  or  repulsive,  and  would,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  help  such  an  institution  gives,  soon  drift 
helplessly  into  the  dependent  and  pauper  clasai 

We  have  said  that  the  highest  medical  talent 
was  given  gratuitously  to  the  service  of  this 
hospital :  at  the  head  of  its  Medical  Board  is 
the  famous  Dr.  Jacobi,  who  recently  refused 
a  call  to  be  the  medical  head  of  one  of  the 
great  German  Universities.  The  other  physi¬ 
cians  are  men  whose  services  are  in  such  de¬ 
mand  as  in  private  practice  to  put  them  qflito 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  applicants,  but 
which  are  freely  given  to  the  needy  ones  of 
this  hospital. 

.While  the  doctors  do  most  generously  by 
it,  and  the  men  and  women  who  look  after  its 
affairs  do  not  stint  themselves  in  its  service, 
it  is  needful  that  the  public  should  do  its 
share  in  the  daily  support  of  those  who  seek 
its  relief,  in  furnishing  medicines,  care,  and 
supplies. 

As  it  is  not  endowed  and  has  no  wealthy 
founders,  it  must  rely  upon  the  contributions 
of  a  sympathetic  public  for  its  maintenance, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  money  could  be 
more  wisely  bestowed.  The  extent  of  its  bene¬ 
ficence  is  only  limited  by  the  means  which  the 
public  places  in  its  hands.  Its  Treasurer  is 
E.  Winslow  (Winslow,  Lanier,  and  Company), 
17  Nassau  Street,  this  city. 


A  DEFEAT  OR  A  RETREAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Evanoxlwt 

Allow  an  occasional  correspondent  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  new  form  which  The 
Evangelist  is  to  have  hereafter.  Your  first 
number  is  excellent  in  appearance  and  in  mat¬ 
ter.  We  shall  miss  the  old  form,  but  will 
soon  prefer  the  new.  Whatever  form  The 
Evangelist  may  take,  it  will  be  highly  prized 
by  an  increasing  number  of  subscribers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  pastorates 
of  five  of  our  most  important  churches  in  Balti¬ 
more  have  come  to  a  close.  These  retiring  pas- 
j  tors  have  been  long  and  favorably  known,  and 
we  hardly  know  how  our  work  can  go  on 
without  them.  One  of  the  churches  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  pastor.  Two  others  have  called 
ministers,  one  of  whom  is  at  his  work,  await¬ 
ing  installation.  The  First  and  Central  Church¬ 
es  have  called  ministers  from  the  Southern 
Church.  The  others  have  just  become  vacant. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  to  be  observed  by  a 
union  of  Presbyterians  in  an  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  First  Church. 

The  conflict,  which  we  expected,  concerning 
a  division  of  the  school  fund,  is  over /or  the 
present.  The  Ministerial  Union,  at  three  suc¬ 
cessive  meetings,  had  papers  on  this  subject. 
The  discussions  following  the  papers  were  ear¬ 
nest  and  able.  One  of  our  prominent  daily 
newspapers.  The  Sun,  and  two  judges  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  Frederick 
County  and  the  other  of  Baltimore  County, 
came  out  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  the  priests 
were  making.  This  opposition  of  the  laity 
threw  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics.  They  met,  and  determined  to  press 
the  matter  no  further.  We  are  now  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  was  a  defeat  or  a  masterly 
retreat.  R.  H.  W. 

Hiabland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md, 


All  who  run  in  the  Christian  course  are  in 
need  of  words  of  encouragement  and  direc¬ 
tion,  however  intelligent  they  may  be.  Of 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  skill  in  adapting  “a  word  of 
exhortation,”  we  need  not  speak.  All  our 
readers  are  his  debtors.  For  several  weeks 
past  we  have  been  favored  with  a  short  article 
of  practical  tenor  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Pre¬ 
served  Smith  of  Cincinnati. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CAPITALIST. 

By  James  H.  Taylor.  D.D. 

1.  It  is  wholesome  for  every  man  at  the 
bead  of  a  business  to  guard  against  the  thirst 
for  unlimited  accumulation.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  mere  greed  which  cries,  with  the  leech, 
give,  give,  gain,  gain,  and  never  says  enough. 
Vast  fortune  is  not  a  necessity  of  personal  or 
family  comfort,  nor  a  necessity  for  highest 
culture  in  what  is  best  for  man  and  woman  to  | 
attain.  There  are  many  who,  looking  out 
from  their  windows  of  wealth,  covet  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  simpler  life  of  their  earlier  days  as 
happier  and  more  to  be  enjoyed  than  their 
present  large  and  weighty  cares.  Then  they 
had  enough  for  comfortable  living  and  for  op¬ 
portunities  of  refinement ;  now  they  have  so  I 
much  that  it  is  a  burden,  and  so  monopolizes 
tbeir  time  and  energies  as  to  leave  little 
chance  of  quiet  and  refining  enjoyment. 
Much  as  we  all  covet  more  wealth  than  we 
have,  we  know  that  there  are  those  who  are 
half  dead  with  caring  for  tbeir  increasing 
business  and  accumulated  gains,  and  worn 
to  misery  travelling  up  and  down  the  world 
devising  how  to  spend  tbeir  incomes.  It  sug¬ 
gests  J.  Whitcomb  Riley’s  quaint  saying : 

”  Ther's  nuthin'  more  patbeticker  'an  Just  a  bein'  ricb." 

So  I  say  it  sometimes  comes  to  pass.  And 
that  suggests  that  it  is  not  best  to  pull  on  in 
business,  determined  to  accumulate  without 
limit.  There  are  other  directions  than  infinite 
accumulation  in  which  a  man  may  use  his  | 
talent  for  business.  ' 

2.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  present , 
standard  of  wealth  is  not  too  high.  When  I  i 
was  a  boy,  a  man  worth  $10,000  or  $20,000  was  ' 
well  up  and  esteemed  quite  independent.  And  ' 
one  worth  $50,000  was  positively  wealthy,  i 
while  $100,000  was. phenomenal  fortune.  Now  ; 
there  are,  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  more  men  ! 
worth  a  million  than  there  were  fifty  years 
ago  worth  $100,000.  Times  and  styles  of  life 
have  changed,  we  all  know.  One  cannot  live 
respectably  now  on  what  made  one  most  re-  ; 
spectable  a  while  back.  When  I  was  fitting 
for  college  I  bad  board,  good  board  so  far  as 
plenty  of  good  food  was  considered,  with  i 
room,  lights,  and  fuel,  for  $1.37  per  week ;  | 
when  in  college,  I  bad  as  good  table  board 
for  $1.50  or  $2  per  week  as  students  now  get 
for  $5.  Similarly  all  personal  and  family  life 
goes  to  day  as  in  comparison  with  forty  and  I 
fifty  years  ago.  Still  the  necessity  for  the  j 
greatly  advanced  standards  of  competence  and 
wealth  does  not  so  appear.  Much  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  spirit  of  mere  greed.  Ambition 
to  rank  with  the  richest,  owning  a  whole  rail¬ 
road  line,  or  bolding  the  monopoly  in  some 
other  great  money-making  enterprise,  with 
tendency  also  to  extravagance,  all  of  which 
does  not  mean  advanced  refinement  and 
higher  manhood.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
the  high  standard  of  what  may  pass  for  a  for¬ 
tune  which  DOW  prevails. 

3.  Less  care  that  we  gain  a  great  fortune, 
and  more  care  that  others  have  fair  opportun¬ 
ity  to  secure  a  comfortable  living,  would  tend 
to  more  social  harmony  and  less  distress  and,  | 
make  the  business  proprietor  really  a  happier  j 
man  and  bis  business  less  vexatious.  When  | 
a  business  is  piling  up  its  accumulations  enor¬ 
mously,  while  the  hirelings  that  do  its  work 
can  barely  live  on  tbeir  wages  from  day  to  day, 
with  no  possibility  of  laying  by  even  a  little 
surplus  for  a  slack  time  like  the  present — when  • 
such  is  the  case  we  may  be  sure  there  is  | 
something  wrong.  Some  injustice  is  latent . 
in  every  business  which  gains  a  very  large  per  : 
cent,  of  clear  profit,  while  the  laborers  in  it  i 
can  barely  pay  for  board  and  clothes.  Ac-1 
cording  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  which 
Cicero  laught  one  hundred  years  before  Christ. 


no  business  bis  a  right  to  such  gains  by  means 
of  meagre  pay  to  laborers.  Trouble  will  surely 
be  bom  of  such  policy,  because  it  means 
selfishness  in  confiict  with  justice. 

There  are  firms  that  see  this  and  adopt 
more  generous  dealing  with  tbeir  employes. 
They  content  themselves  with  smaller  per 
cent,  of  gain,  and  let  more  of  it  go  to  wages. 
I  can  name  a  firm,  large  and  prosperou8,*wbicb 
has  a  regular  grade  of  advance  in  wages,  as  a 
reward  for  faithfulness,  besides  giving,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  aggregate  some  years  of 
$25,000  in  presents  to  their  men,  propor¬ 
tioning  the  gift  to  the  wages  of  each,  and  the 
profits  for  the  year.  The  Labor  Union  men 
approached  the  employes  of  that  firm  with 
a  proposition  to  join  their  Union.  The  em 
ployes  met  and  voted  unanimously  that  they 
were  contented  as  they  were,  and  rejected  the 
overtures.  There  are  smaller  business  bouses 
where  the  same  principle  of  justice  prevails, 
with  the  result  of  prosperity  all  around  and 
contentment.  That  means  Christian  brother¬ 
hood,  and  tends  to  harmony  and  happiness. 


THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

[The  following  items,  from  the  January  issue  of  onr 
chnrch  monthly,  are  selected  by  Rev.  Albert  B.  Robin- 
8on.1 

The  best  possible  use  of  money  is  to  put  it 
into  character.  That  is  what  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  does  with  it. 

The  wisdom  and  economy  of  employing  pas 
tors  at-large  in  missionary  Presbyteries  has 
been  abundantly  proven. 

Wisconsin,  except  Rhode  Island,  has  alargei 
foreign  population  than  any  State  in  the 
Union ;  it  may  be  roughly  expressed  as  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dallin,  a  sculptor,  who  was 
awarded  a  diploma  at  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
was  once  a  poor  Utah  boy,  whose  talent  was 
discovered  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  mission 
schools. 

Much  of  our  national  history,  and  probably 
its  most  brilliant  chapters,  are  to  be  made 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

If  the  population  of  our  entire  country  shall 
double  in  the  next  thirty  years,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  thirty  years,  the  New’  West  will 
certainly  receive  more  than  its  proportion  of 
the  increase,  estimated  upon  either  its  present 
population  or  its  geographical  extent. 

If  the  church  is  to  catch  up  with  the  coun¬ 
try  and  then  double  her  forces,  as  the  country 
doubles  her  population,  w’e  shall  need  to  or 
ganize  a  church  and  add  a  minister  to  our 
forces  each  working  day  in  the  year  for  thirty 
years. 

The  fact  that  before  the  organization  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit  in  1828,  the  church  in 
Pontiac,  Mich  ,  was  connected  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  attests  the  closeness 
of  the  tie  w’hich  bound  together  Western  New’ 
York  and  the  new  and  growing  communities 
of  the  West. — Rev.  William  8.  Jerome. 

The  Rev.  Vincent  Pisek,  pastor  of  the  Bobe 
mian  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  has 
received  into  his  church  more  than  800  con¬ 
verts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  pastorate 

In  the  five  years  ended  last  April,  our 
Church  organized,  through  her  Sabbath  school 
missionaries,  over  5,000  Sabbath  schools,  w’ith 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  200,000.  Many 
thriving  churches  have  grow’n  out  of  these 
schools. 


There  are  7,000,000  lads  and  young  men  in 
the  United  States  who  never  enter  a  place  of 
worship.  600,000  of  these  are  annually  in 
prisons  and  penal  institutions.  There  are  over 
13,000,000  of  children  and  youth  in  our  country 
outside  of  Sabbath  schools. 

Oklahoma  wants  to  become  a  State.  It  was 
born  in  a  day— April  22,  1893— with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  62,000.  The  22,000  votes  cast  last  year 
indicated  a  large  increase  in  population.  The 
settlement  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  October, 
1893,  has  swelled  the  population  to  175,000,  it 
is  claimed,  and  has  brought  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  up  to  $60,000,000. 

From  “nationalism  in  religion”  Christianity 
in  Madagascar  is  rising  into  the  higher  stage 
of  “individualism  in  conversion.”  Instead  of 
crowds  drawing  near  mechanically,  individu¬ 
als  moved  from  above  are  entering  into  the 
kingdom. — Rev.  James  Johnston 

Mr.  Johnston  quotes  a  leading  Malagasy 
missionary  as  follows:  A  religion  that  makes 
thieves  honest,  bad  people  good,  impure 
women  pure,  impenitent  people  penitent,  bard 
and  unforgiving  people  willing  to  forgive  one 
another,  that  makes  restitution  for  wrongs 
done,  that  makes  people  pay  debts  they  had 
tried  to  get  out  of  paying — that  is  a  real  re¬ 
ligion  and  must  be  of  God. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson  writes  that 
Mariolatry  began  in  something  that  w’as  done 
early  in  the  fifth  century  in  honor,  not  of 
Mary,  but  of  Christ.  Pictures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  were  made,  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  divine  in  nature,  and  therefore, 
even  as  a  Babe,  w’orthy  of  receiving  worship. 
It  W’as  a  protest  against  the  opinion  that  Christ 
differed  from  other  men  only  in  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  divine  Spirit  in  more  abundant 
measure.  The  intention  was  good,  butby-and- 
bye  Worship  began  to  be  transferred  from 
Jesus  to  Mary.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Church  of  Rome  appointed  a  canonical  service 
in  honor  of  Mary;  in  the  fourteenth,  decrees 
were  made  for  the  regulation  of  her  worship; 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  Jesuits  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  extension  of  Mariolatry  For 
the  marked  spread  and  growth  of  this  idolatry 
in  recent  years  Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible.  In  his  Encyclical  Letter  on  Mariol¬ 
atry,  he  avows  himself  a  worshipper  of  Mary, 
and  urges  the  faithful  to  betake  themselves 
in  prayer  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  Church  of  Rome  needs  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  what  is  true  religion  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  In  Italy  this  is'recognized,  and  Ital¬ 
ians  are  accepting  the  Bible  as  they  did  not  and 
could  not  do  formerly ;  and  having  put  off  a 
system  which  was  external  to  them,  consisting 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  meats  aqd  drinks, 
are  putting  on  that  which  enters  into  their 
hearts  and  lives,  and  consists  of  righteoi.sness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 


THE  EVANGELIST  IN  ITS  NEW  FORM. 

The  enclosed,  from  an  honored  pastor  of  this 
city,  is  an  expression  of  w’hat  comes  to  us  from 
all  quarters : 

Dear  E^'angeMst :  A  new  pleasure  is  so  rare 
that  I  must  thank  you  for  entering  the  new 
year  in  such  attractive  fashion.  It  is  a  great 
advance,  conceived  in  veteran  beads  and  by 
hearts  forever  young.  May  the  future  bring 
increased  appreciation  of  such  enterprise,  and 
the  day  be  far  distant  w’hen  the  present  man-  ^ 
agement  shall  rest  from  its  labors. 

Very  gratefully  yours,  Joseph  R.  Kerr. 

January  5, 1894. 


January  18,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


®I)e  Hcltgious  Press. 

The  Independent  inveighs  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  income  tax,  as  inequitable  and  partial, 
most  difficult  of  collection,  while  yet  not  un¬ 
constitutional  : 

It  is  not  a  proposition  to  tax  all  incomes. 
It  proposes  to  create  a  favored  class  and  an 
unfavored  class.  Those  who  have  a  less  in¬ 
come  than  $4,000  a  year  are  the  favored  class, 
and  those  who  have  more  than  that  sum  are 
the  unfavored  class.  This  violates  the  first 
principle  of  taxation,  which  is  that  it  should 
be  fair  and  equal.  By  what  principle  of  fair¬ 
ness  is  the  man  who  has  an  income  of  $3,999 
exempted,  while  he  who  has  one  of  $4,000  is 
compelled  to  pay  two  per  cent,  on  it  for  the 
support  of  the  Government?  This  is  putting  a 
premium  upon  industry  and  providence  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  laying  a  tax  upon  it  when 
it  passes  beyond  that  point. 

Another  injustice  m  the  tax  proposed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  that,  in 
some  cases,  an  income  must  pay  double  tax. 
A  tax  is  to  be  levied  both  on  corporations  and 
individuals.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  share¬ 
holder  in  a  corporation  will  pay  his  proportion 
of  the  corporation  tax,  and  also  another  tax  as 
an  individual  on  the  same  income.  In  bis 
message  Mr.  Cleveland  pronounced  in  favor  of 
a  tax  upon  the  income  of  corporations;  but  it 
evidently  was  not  then  bis  thought  that  indi¬ 
vidual  incomes  would  also  be  included.  There 
is  much  which  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
tax  upon  the  income  of  coporations,  which 
does  not  at  all  apply  to  that  on  the  income  of 
individuals.  Corporations  are  public  concerns 
having  the  special  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might,  if  necessary,  be  taxed.  In  that  case 
the  tax  should,  of  course,  fall  upon  all  cor¬ 
porations  alike. 

A  more  serious  objection  than  any  we  have 
mentioned  is  the  necessarily  inquisitorial  char¬ 
acter  of  a  personal  income  tax.  The  collector 
must  pry  into  the  business  afPairs  of  every  in¬ 
dividual,  and  this  cannot  but  be  vexatious,  if 
it  does  not  result  in  a  positive  injury  to  the 
business  of  the  individual.  It  places  in  the 
way  of  men  a  strong  temptation  to  conceal  the 
acutal  amount  of  their  income,  for  business 
as  well  as  for  pecuniary  reasons.  There  are 
plenty  of  men,  who  while  considered  strictly 
honorable  in  their  dealings  with  others,  seem 
to  think  it  is  not  wrong  to  retain  what  of  right 
belongs  to  a  public  corporation  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  the  Government  was 
robbed  right  and  left  during  the  war  by  men 
who  were  not  otherwise  regarded  as  unprinci¬ 
pled,  and  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  falsify  on  the  question  of  their 
income,  is,  we  fear,  much  larger  than  many 
would  like  to  believe. 

Our  experience  during  the  Civil  War  shows 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  collect  a  tax 
upon  personal  incomes.  We  had  at  that  time, 
as  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  points  out,  a  corps  of 
trained  men  as  collectors ;  and  yet,  in  1869, 
under  a  law  assessing  all  incomes  in  excess  of 
$1,000,  these  assessors  were  only  able  to  find 
254,617  persons  to  tax.  When  the  amount  of 
the  exemption  was  raised  to  $2,000,  the  roll 
diminished  to  less  than  78,000.  A  tax  so 
difficult  of  collection,  inequitable  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burdens  of  Government,  so 
partial  and  so  productive  of  vexation  and  of 
dishonesty  and  perjury,  is  odious  in  a  time  of 
peace,  and  justly  so. 

Where  is  the  economical  wisdom  in  lowering 
the  tariff  on  imports  until  it  ceases  to  be  pro¬ 
tective  of  our  own  industries,  and  becomes 
stimulative  of  those  of  other  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  creates  a  deficit  in  our  national 
Treasury  which  has  to  be  supplied  by  a  taxa¬ 
tion  which  is  virtually,  if  not  technically,  a 
direct  tax? 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  reference 
to  the  death  of  one  held  in  much  esteem  in 
New  Jersey,  as  were  his  fathers  before  him : 

Charles  S.  Scott  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. , 
died  on  Sunday,  Dec.  24,  1893,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.  Born  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  served  in  important 
public  positions.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  highly  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  benevolent  impulses  and  beneficent 
deeds.  His  grandfather  was  Dr.  Moses  Scott, 
Surgeon  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  his  father.  Joseph  Warren  Scott,  a 
colonel  in  the  Revolution.  Judge  Scott  never 
married,  and  with  his  death  the  family  be 
comes  extinct.  An  English  writer  proposes  a 
law  that  men  of  good  pedigree  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  the  Stale. 


While  the  law  of  heredity  is  too  capricious  in 
its  action  to  justify  criticism  of  individual  ac¬ 
tion,  patriots  cannot  but  regard  with  sorrow 
such  a  family  as  this  dying  out,  especially  in 
a  nation  so  young  as  ours.  It  is  inestimably 
better  than  the  spectacle  occasionally  seen  of 
degenerate  scions  of  a  noble  ancestry  having 
nothing  to  remind  the  people  whence  they 
sprung  except  their  names,  and  those  covered 
with  obloquy,  the  result  of  their  imbecility  or 
iniquity. 

The  Examiner  has  this  to  say  touching  a 
matter,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet : 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  taken  the  public  into  bis 
confidence  once  more,  and  disclosed  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  police  officials  whom  the 
Grand  Jury  declined  to  indict,  as  they  said, 
for  lack  of  evidence.  Hie  statement  makes 
clear,  what  everybody  suspected,  that  the 
Grand  Jury's  excuse  was  a  falsehood.  The 
evidence  was  legally  perfect  and  abundant. 
The  refusal  to  indict  must  be  sought  in  the 
character  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  District 
Attorney.  As  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Nicoll  did  hie 
best  to  keep  the  cases  away  from  the  Jury  for 
months,  and  only  yielded  when  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  was  becoming  too  strong  to 
be  longer  resisted.  His  presentation  of  the 
cases  to  the  Jury  was  evidently  inadequate 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  strongest  wit¬ 
nesses  were  not  called  before  that  body  at  all. 
The  foreman  of  the  Jury  was  a  man  who, 
when  foreman  several  months  ago,  joined 
with  Mr.  Nicoll  in  an  attempt  to  convince  Dr. 
Parkhurst  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  proceed 
against  the  police  force  at  a  time  when  the 
anarchists  were  threatening  demonstrations. 
Those  who  know  about  the  proceedings  of  a 
Grand  Jury  know  that  the  District  Attorney 
and  the  foreman  direct  its  work  to  such  an 
extent  as  practically  to  control  its  action, 
save  in  very  exceptional  cases.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
seems  quite  warranted  in  describing  our 
municipal  government  as  “a  compact  body  of 
brigandage  and  defiance.  ”  Grand  Juries  will 
soon  become  part  of  the  body,  if  they  can  be 
composed  of  subservient  tools  of  the  criminals. 

The  Catholic  Review  endeavors  to  look  “all 
around  the  board”  in  its  discussion  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  now  to  come  before  the  Legislatures  of 
this  and  other  States  to  tax  church  property. 
Our  contemporary  is  not  yet  fair,  fn  its  ref¬ 
erences  to  Protestant  Churches — but  then  it  is 
improving  in  this  direction  from  year  to  year: 

In  this  very  city  of  New  York,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  real  estate  dedicated  to  religious  pur¬ 
poses  belongs,  not  to  Catholics,  but  to  Protest¬ 
ants.  Catholic  Church  edifices  are  always 
erected  so  as  to  be  most  accessible  to  the  largest 
number  of  worshippers,  and,  as  the  largest 
number  of  Catholic  worshippers  are,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  poor  people  or  those  of  modest 
means,  the  money  value  of  the  real  estate  oc¬ 
cupied  for  purposes  of  Catholic  worship  must 
always  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  worshippers.  Ordinarily  Protestant  churches 
have  a  small  membership  and  are  located  in 
fashionable  quarters  where  land  is  high  ;  Cath¬ 
olic  churches  have  a  large  membership  and  are 
located  in  side  streets,  or  in  all  sorts  of  out-of 
the  way  spots  where  land  is  rated  low.  The 
probability  is  that  the  sour  anti  Catholic  fa¬ 
natics  of  the  A.  P.  A.  have  been  blinded  by 
their  bigotry  and  have  not  studied  some  of  the 
curious  bearings  of  this  question. 

But  it  is  in  the  country  towns  that  the  policy 
of  the  A.  P.  A.,  if  once  adopted  in  law,  would 
work  the  most  serious  havoc  to  the  religious 
activity  of  our  separatea  brethren.  Protest¬ 
antism  cannot  thrive  if  it  is  not  allowed  free¬ 
dom  of  division.  Protestant  union,  much 
talked  of  at  times,  is  an  impossibility.  The 
essence  of  Protestantism  is  sectarianism.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  town  in  which  Protest¬ 
antism  fiourishes  that  is  so  small  that  there 
are  not  at  least  two  or  three  Protestant 
churches  or  conventicles ;  indeed  there  are 
few  such  towns  so  small  as  not  to  have  a  half- 
dozen.  What  place  is  there  in  this  State  hav¬ 
ing  five  or  six  thousand  church-going  Protest 
ants  that  has  not  a  dozen  or  even  more  church¬ 
es?  The  Presbyterians  must  have  their  church, 
the  Congregationalists  also,  the  Baptists,  the 
Methodists,  the  Reformed,  the  Episcopalians, 
the  Lutherans  perhaps,  even  in  a  very  small 
town  indeed.  But  unless  the  town  be  dead  or 
asleep,  it  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this.  The 
Presbyterians  themselves  have  several  sects 
into  which  these  ardent  Calvinists  naturally 
divide  whenever  there  exists  any  zeal  among 
them,  and  each  sect  must  have  its  own  church, 
its  minister,  and  its  Sunday  school  and  socie- 
I  ties.  The  Episcopalians  invariably  divide  into 


“high,”  “low,”  and  “broad”  as  soon  as  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  swarm.  So  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  In  fact  the  Protestant  religion  cannot 
live  and  not  divide.  But  this  sort  of  sectarian 
division  requires  the  occupation  of  a  great 
deal  of  real  estate,  and  such  occupation  is  only 
possible  to  these  much  split  up  sects  because 
of  the  exemption  of  church  property  from 
taxation.  Once  remove  this  exemption  and 
three  -  fourths  of  the  Protestant  churches 
would  have  to  be  closed ;  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  them  would  be  beyond  the  means  of 
Protesiant  worshippers. 

It  is  just  as  well  in  studying  these  questions 
in  which  tangible  material  values  like  real  es¬ 
tate  are  involved,  to  set  aside  passion  or  senti¬ 
ment  and  look  at  the  facts.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptional  circumstances.  But  taking 
things  in  the  broad,  and  in  the  long  run,  it 
does  seem  as  if  it  is  not  the  Catholics,  but  the 
Protestants,  who  will  have  the  most  reason  to 
wince  if  ever  this  malicious  scheme  of  taxing 
church  property  should  be  formulated  into 
law. 

The  Churchman  notes  the  December  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Church  Club  of  New  York  as 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  topic 
was  the  Public  School  Question.  Ex  Judge 
William  H.  Arnoux  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
Touching  on  the  question  where  the  public 
moneys  now  go,  be  said : 

A  recent  circular  issued  by  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  American  Institutions  (the 
Society  so  strenuously  condemned  above),  dis¬ 
closes  the  startling  fact  that  out  of  $5,000,000 
appropriated  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  the  support  of  certain  classes 
of  so-called  benevolent  institutions,  $4,500,000 
went  to  one  religious  denomination.  If  things 
are  going  on  in  that  way,  we  will  be  indi¬ 
rectly  using  the  money  of  the  State  to  build 
up  one  religious  body.  Whether  that  body  is 
composed  of  Episcopalians,  or  Jews,  or  Hotten¬ 
tots,  I  say  it  IS  wrong.  In  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  I  hope  it  will  be  written  broad  and  large, 
that  not  one  dollar  of  State  money  shall  go 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  disposition  of  any 
religious  body  in  the  land.  If  we  divide  the 
State  moneys,  the  Chinese  may  claim  their 
share  to  teach  Confucianism  and  idolatry ;  and 
the  Mohammedans,  who  have  just  come  to 
teach  us  how  much  better  Mohammedanism  is 
than  Christianity,  may  do  the  same. 

The  taxes  of  the  State  should  be  devoted 
to  a  proper  public  school  education,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  to 
teach  her  children,  and  beyond  that  we  should 
see  to  it  that  the  children,  by  all  possible 
agencies,  are  properly  trained  in  religious 
matters. 

The  Outlook  is  well  pleased  with  what  it 
terms  “A  Church  Wedding” — an  affair  wherein 
Presbyterians  appear  to  have  secured  the 
shadow,  and  the  other  party,  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalists,  the  substance.  We  may  be  mis¬ 
taken,  but  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  last 
General  Assembly's  action  has  been  potential 
in  this  change : 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  account  of  a 
wedding  which,  before  this,  has  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Spokane,  the  contracting  parties 
being  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  that 
city.  The  Congregational  people  have  a  very 
fine  building  erected  in  more  favorable  times, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  is  burdened  with 
debt,  so  that  the  people  wore  nearly  discour¬ 
aged.  In  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  proposi¬ 
tions  were  made  looking  toward  the  union  of 
the  two  churches.  The  suggestions  were 
kindly  received  on  both  sides,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result :  The  name  of  the  Co^regational 
church  is  to  be  changed  to  the  “  Westminster 
Congregational ;”  the  Presbyterians  become 
Congregationalists,  and  the  two  churches 
unitedly  assume  the  debt.  The  council  called 
to  consider  the  proposition,  heartily  approved 
of  the  propositions.  How  much  wiser  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  than  it  would  have  been  for  both 
churches  to  endeavor  to  continue  separate  ex¬ 
istence  where  both  are  not  needed  1  Denomi¬ 
national  loyalty  is  responsible  for  many  sins 
in  this  world.  In  more  than  one  city,  both 
East  and  West,  the  example  set  by  those 
churches  in  Spokane  might  be  followed  with 
the  happiest  effect.  Not  only  are  churches 
separated  by  denominational  fences,  but  there 
are  divisions  in  the  denominations  them- 
sleves,  caused  by  senseless  prejudice,  which 
might  be  easily  eradicated,  and  whose  con¬ 
tinuance  hinders  the  Christian  cause  far  more 
than  their  work  helps  it. 
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GOD'S  COVENANT  WITH  NOAH. 

The  CoicPOSiTiON  op  Genesis. 

The  story  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  vi.-ix.  is 
so  clear  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  the 
writer  or  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that 
we  may  profitably  spend  a  little  time  in  exam¬ 
ining  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  we,  who  have  been 
familiar  with  this  story  from  infancy,  have 
not  observed  many  repetitions  in  these  chap¬ 
ters.  And  we  have  been  careless  readers  in- 
d»:-ed,  if  we  have  not  observed  that  where  the 
&ume  fact  is  twice  mentioned,  it  is  usually 
with  some  points  of  difference.  Probably 
there  are  few  of  us  who  have  paid  much  at- 
Tention  to  these  differences ;  if  we  have  thought 
about  them  at  all,  we  have  attributed  them  to 
the  style  of  the  writer,  a  style  peculiar  to  the 
Bible,  as  we  have  supposed,  and  due,  perhaps, 
»o  the  great  antiquity  of  these  records.  Few 
of  us  have  thought  enough  about  them  to  be 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  them ;  if  at  any  time 
we  have  wondered  why  we  are  told  in  one 
place  that  two  of  every  sort  of  living  things 
were  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  (vi.  19),  and  in 
another  place  that  seven  of  some  sorts  were  to 
be  taken  in  fvii.  2) ;  or  if  we  have  observed 
that  in  one  place  we  are  told  that  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (vii.  4),  and  in  another  that  the 
waters  (that  is,  the  rain,  not  the  flood ;  com¬ 
pare  rii.  11  and  viii.  5,  13)  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  (vi.  24)  ;  we 
have  concluded  that  there  was  some  way  to 
reconcile  these  statements,  or  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  some  commentary  just  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  them,  and  have  thought  no  more  about  it. 

But,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter 
seriously,  it  hardly  seems  to  be  a  reverent  way 
of  looking  at  the  Word  of  God,  to  deem  that 
its  statements  must  be  "reconciled.  ”  It  surely 
would  not  argue  very  great  confidence  in  an 
uninspired  writer  to  take  this  ground.  And  so 
it  appears  to  be  much  more  fitting  that  we 
should  try,  not  to  reconcile  these  statements, 
but  to  understand  them ;  to  discover  just  what 
is  the  meaning  of  our  having  certain  facts  giv¬ 
en  to  us  in  two  different  ways. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
the  early  part  of  Genesis,  at  least,  is  made  up 
of  various  ancient  documents,  and  we  have 
seen  (Lesson  for  January  7)  that  certain  fea¬ 
tures  are  characteristic  of  these  several  docu¬ 
ments.  Now  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that 
the  two  documents  which  narrate  the  story  of 
the  flood  do  not  simply  follow  one  another,  as 
do  the  two  stories  of  the  creation  (i.  1-ii.  4a 
and  ii.  4b-25),  but  are  woven  together  in  a 
highly  artistic  manner.  So  admirably  is  this 
work  doner,  that  we  have  read  the  story  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  without  observing  that  this  is 
the  case.  And  yet  so  surely  has  this  been 
done,  that  we  may  with  great  ease  separate 
the  story  into  two  parts,  each  of  which,  we 
shall  find,  reads  right  along  and  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  flood,  with  no  discrep¬ 
ancies  whatever  to  be  “reconciled.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  beginning  with  vi.  9,  let  us  read 
straight  along  as  follows:  9  22,  vii.  6,  11,  18- 
16a,  18-21,  24-viii.  2a,  8b-5,  18a,  14-19,  ix. 
1-17,  we  find  a  perfectly  consecutive  story 
which  is  harmonious  in  every  part.  Next  let 
us  go  back  to  vi.  5,  and  read  straight  along 
to  8.  then  vii.  16,  7  10.  12.  16b,  17  22,  28, 
viii.  2b,  8a,  6-12,  18b,  20  22,  and  we  find  that 
we  have  also  a  perfectly  harmonious  story,  and 


complete  but  for  the  want  of  a  few  connecting 
phrases,  which  were  necessarily  omitted  when 
the  two  stories  were  woven  together.  This 
can  by  no  means  be  an  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  ;  there  is  no  writing  by  a  single  author 
that  we  can  so  separate  as  to  make  of  it  two 
complete  and  perfect  narrations.  It  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  were 
originally  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  same 
story.  (We  should  remember  that  the  separa 
tion  into  verses  is  comparatively  recent,  so 
that  to  divide  a  verse  is  no  more  unnatural 
than  to  divide  between  verses.) 

Now  this  method  of  writing  history  appears 
singular  to  us,  only  because  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  literature  is  limited.  We  know 
the  methods  of  historians  of  modern  Europe 
and  America,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  are  the  methods  of  all  historians  in  all 
times.  But  if  we  were  familiar  with  Oriental 
literature,  somewhat  recent  as  well  as  ancient, 
we  should  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
writer  of  the  modern  western  world  collects 
the  materials  for  history  from  all  possible 
sources,  he  studies  them  all,  compares  one 
authority  with  another,  rectifies  one  by  oth¬ 
ers,  and  takes  infinite  pains  to  apply  all  the 
recognized  can'ons  of  historical  composition  to 
test  their  accuracy,  and  discern,  in  a  number 
of  conflicting  reports,  not  one  of  them  perhaps 
in  every  respect  accurate,  that  which  is  the 
actual  truth  of  history.  And  having  arrived 
at  the  truth  as  near  as,  for  the  time  being, 
may  be  done,  he  proceeds  to  write  the  story 
entirely  anew  in  his  own  language,  with  few 
or  no  quotations,  except  such  as  may  be  given 
in  footnotes. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  Oriental  way. 
There  are  Arabic  and  other  works  of  compara 
tively  recent  date,  which  are  made  up  of  long 
quotations  from  earlier  writers,  put  together 
without  the  least  attempt  to  digest  or  work 
them  over,  and  with  little  effort  to  bring  their 
statements  to  perfect  agreement.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  in  several  books  by  differ¬ 
ent  authors,  written  at  different  periods, 
there  are  long  passages  precisely  alike,  taken 
bodily  by  these  authors  from  earlier  works, 
with  no  hint  that  they  are  borrowed. 

It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  the  meth¬ 
od  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  author,  w’hether  Moses  or  another,  cer¬ 
tainly  had  before  him  two  ancient  accounts, 
and  he  shows  himself  a  far  more  skilful  his 
torian  than  most  eastern  writers  of  a  much 
more  literary  age,  in  the  beautiful  way  in 
which  he  has  woven  these  accounts  together. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to 
leave  out  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  in  order  to 
make  sense :  and  where  this  was  the  case,  he 
has  shown  a  preference  for  the  author  who 
apparently  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
so  that  this  author’s  narrative  is  given  us 
complete.  The  slight  omissions  which  were 
necessarily  made  are  all  from  the  account 
which  seems  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  writer 
of  Genesis  ii. 

Here  and  there,  in  dovetailing  the  two  narra¬ 
tives,  a  few  words  by  the  compiler  himself 
were  necessary.  They  appear  to  be  marvellous¬ 
ly  few ;  as  far  as  we  can  see  they  are  only  the 
second  clause  of  vi.  7,  a  few  words  in  vii.  9 
(these  went  in  two  and  two  .  .  .  the  male 
and  the  female),  the  second  clause  of  vii.  123, 
and  perhaps  the  word  Ctod  in  vii.  9.  These 
additions  are  all  made  to  the  prophetic  narra¬ 
tive,  and  are  apparently  designed  to  bring  the 
style  a  little  more  closely  into  harmony  with 
that  of  the  priestly  writer. 

For  the  differences  of  style  in  these  two 
writers  are  as  marked  here  as  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Genesis,  and  are  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter:  it  is  interesting  to  trace  them,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  it  here.  Those  students 
who  desire  to  learn  what  is  indeed  the  method 


of  God  in  revelation,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  discern  His  purpose  in  revelation,  and  what 
He  desires  that  wc  should  learn  from  it^  will 
find  interest  and  profit  in  pursuing  this  investi¬ 
gation  for  themselves.  Even  in  the  Engbsb 
(especially  the  Bevised)  translation  these  char¬ 
acteristics  are  very  marked,  though  by  no 
means  so  evident  as  in  the  Hebrew.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  oft  repeated  formula  the  male  and 
the  female  is  in  the  prophetic  writer  (vii.  2, 
etc.)  the  man  and  his  wife.  Those  who  have 
most  carefully  studied  these  passages,  have 
found  in  them  many  characteristics  which 
help  them  to  arrive  in  a  general  way  at  the 
date  when  these  narratives  were  written,  but 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  now. 

Traditions  of  the  flood  are  found  among  all 
peoples,  not  only  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  also, 
it  is  believed,  of  Mexico,  South  America  and 
South  Africa.  They  all  appear  to  have  some 
features  more  or  less  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  Biblical  account,  so  that  many  people 
have  found  them  a  proof  either  that  the  flood 
was  universal,  or  that  all  men  are  descended 
from  one  stock.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  accounts  more  narrowly,  however,  they  do 
not  ail  appear  to  be  so  very  like  the  story  in 
Genesis.  But  there  is  one  of  them  so  striking¬ 
ly  similar  to  it,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
sprang  from  the  same  source  ;  this  is  the  ac¬ 
count  discovered  in  1872  by  Mr.  George  Smith, 
inscribed  on  a  brick  tablet  which  once  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  library  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus),  668- 
626  B.C.  The  likeness,  on  the  surface,  appears 
so  great,  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  claim  that  the  Jews 
got  this  Genesis  story  during  the  Exile. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  points  of  similarity 
between  it  and  both  the  prophetic  and  the 
priestly  stories— the  ark  built  by  command  of 
a  god,  the  animals  saved  in  pairs,  the  thrice 
repeated  sending  out  of  a  bird,  the  sacrifice, 
the  covenant,  and  the  rainbow.  But  an  honest 
comparison  of  these  stories  makes  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Biblical  narrative  strikingly  appar¬ 
ent;  the  Assyro- Babylonian  account  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  moral  tendency.  The  whole  story 
is  one  of  arbitrary  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  gods.  With  all  its  (for  those  days)  high 
literary  character  it  is  a  record  of  supersti¬ 
tious  notions,  a  polytheistic  legend  ;  compared 
with  it  the  exalted  thought,  the  pure  morality 
and  the  monotheistic  teaching  of  Genesis  is 
not  to  be  explained  on  any  other  theory  than 
that  of  inspiration.  (There  are  various  reasons, 
it  should  be  added,  which  prove  satisfactorily 
that  the  Biblical  account  is  much  older  than 
the  Exile.) 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  God  in  giving 
these  records  to  His  Church,  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  :  to  teach  first  and  most  of  all  spiritual 
truths  not  before  given  to  the  world.  As  a 
German  scholar  of  great  insight  taught  half 
a  century  ago,  the  story  of  the  flood  right¬ 
ly  apprehended  is  not  so  much  the  history  of 
Adam  as  a  revelation  of  God  himself,  in  which 
we  find  a  marvellous  and  most  glorious  advance 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  preceding  chapters 
as  to  the  divine  character. 

It  will  be  found  a  profitable  exercise,  in 
studying  these  lessons,  to  read  the  Book  of 
Genesis  with  this  thought  definitely  in  mind : 
that  the  Bible  is  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
being  and  character  of  God,  and  that  in 
this  first  book  of  Revelation  we  study  His 
method  of  revealing  Himself  in  the  early  ages. 
Such  a  study  is  likely  to  make  us  very  humble 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge,  and 
very  willing  to  open  our  minds  to  whatever 
new  light  may  yet  “break  out  from  the  Word 
of  God.  ”  All  other  lessons,  important  though 
they  are,  take  a  low  place  beside  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  himself  which  is  to  be  found  in 
these  chapters. 
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THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  iz.  -8- 17. 

Golden  Text.— I  do  set  My  bow  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  Me  and  the  earth.— Genesis  ix.  18. 

To  understand  the  deep  importance  of  this 
covenant  of  God  with  Noah,  let  us  try  to  learn 
something  of  God’s  revelation  of  His  own 
character  in  the  story  of  the  flood.  In  the 
very  outset  of  the  story  there  is  progress  in 
the  teaching  of  the  nature  of  sin  (vi.  6).  Sin 
is  not  only,  as  in  the  story  of  the  fall,  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  command  of  God,  a  personal 
offence  against  Himself,  so  to  speak,  it  is  an 
offence  against  very  righteousness.  To  under¬ 
stand  how  great  an  advance  this  is,  we  must 
notice  that  all  through  these  early  chapters 
God  is  represented  anthropomorphically,  that  is. 
with  the  parts  and  passions  of  a  man,  though 
of  a  most  august  and  perfect  man.  This  was 
necessary  in  the  dawning  intelligence  of  the 
world,  and  indeed  it  is  so  necessary  to  man  in 
all  times  that  God  has  since  revealed  Himself 
in  the  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  picture  to  ourselves  apure  spirit.  Butitw^s 
a  great  advance  toward  a  higher  conception  of 
the  divine  nature  to  show  to  men,  as  is  here 
done,  that  righteousness  is  no  personal  matter, 
but  a  great  and  immutable  principle,  an  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  the  Godhead  indeed,  but 
apart  from  all  mere  personal  aspects.  It  was 
because  the  law  of  righteousness  is  so  impera¬ 
tive  and  so  august  that  wicked  man  could  not 
be  tolerated  upon  the  earth  (vi.  1). 

Yet  as  strikingly  as  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  shown,  so  strikingly  also  is  His  mercy 
revealed.  His  consideration  for  Noah,  the 
first  man  of  whom  we  are  taught  that  he  re¬ 
flected  in  any  degree  the  righteousness  of  God 
(vi.  9,  Revised  Version),  shines  out  through 
all  the  story. 

Having  then  taught  the  impossibility  in  the 
nature  of  things,  in  the  law  by  which  the 
universe  is  framed  (which  is  the  law  of  right¬ 
eousness),  that  wickedness  should  go  unpun¬ 
ished  ;  having  shown  the  tender  mercy  of  God 
in  His  willingness  to  give  the  race  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  ;  His  mercy  is  further  shown  in  the 
covenant,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  lesson. 
The  covenant  itself  is  not,  indeed,  in  our 
lesson  passage ;  it  is  stated  in  verses  1-7  of 
this  ninth  chapter.  It  is  like  and  yet  unlike 
the  first  covenant  of  God  with  man  (i.  27, 
28),  giving  him  dominion  over  the  creatures, 
for  there  was  now  a  long  advance  in  the  moral 
possibilities  of  the  race.  It  is  an  advance, 
also,  on  the  covenant  with  Noah  himself,  given 
(vi.  18)  before  the  flood,  which  was  a  promise 
of  safety  for  him  and  his  during  that  great 
catastrophe.  Those  earlier  covenants  secure 
safety  and  protection  to  Adam  and  to  Noah, 
and  without  condition ;  this  covenant  is  also 
without  condition,  but  it  includes  a  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  a  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
life  (ix.  5)  on  the  highest  of  all  possible 
grounds  (6),  because  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God. 

This  covenant  was  made  not  only  with  Noah, 
but  with  his  sons  (8)  and  also  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  world  flO,  15),  a  fact  not  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognized,  but  enfolding  a  sublime  truth  which 
is  as  yet  to  us  (doubtless  because  of  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  our  hearts)  a  great  mystery.  The 
psalmists  had  some  conception  of  it  (civ.  27- 
80 ;  cxxxviii.  10) ;  it  is  suggested  in  the  story  of 
Jonah(iii.  7,iv.  11),  and  Romans  viii.  19  22  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  same  truth.  Like  the  others, 
this  covenant  was,  we  see,  without  condition, 
but  unlike  them,  it  was  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  revocation  (11),  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  sign  (18).  No  sign  could  possibly 
have  been  more  signiflcant  of  the  truths  en¬ 
folded  in  the  covenant  than  this  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  Spanning  all  the  earth,  it  is  a  token  of 


the  universality  of  the  covenant;  bending 
down  from  heaven  to  earth,  it  is  a  picture  of 
the  indissoluble  tie  between  God  and  man,  a 
witness  to  the  everlasting  condescension  and 
all  embracing  mercy  of  our  God.  Coming 
always  after  storm,  its  very  existence  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  cloud,  it  is  a  continual  witness 
of  the  victory  of  love  over  wrath,  a  perpetual 
reminder  that  there  is  no  trial  so  dark,  no 
vicissitude  so  disastrous,  as  to  separate  us 
from  His  own  over  arching  care  and  mercy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  nothing 
in  this  account  teaches  that  the  rainbow  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  iv.  15.  not 
create,  but  appoint.  In  fact  its  deepest  signifi¬ 
cance  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  appearance 
was  in  the  order  of  nature.  Its  appointment 
as  a  sign  was  then  an  earnest  that  the  order 
of  nature  should  thenceforth  be  continuous. 
As  the  token  of  the  covenant  (12,  17)  it  was  a 
witness  that  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  flood 
had  not  thwarted  or  interfered  with  God’s 
purposes  of  blessing,  but  had  been  made  the 
medium  of  higher  blessing.  A  new  epoch  had 
dawned  with  this  covenant,  and  this  sign ;  in 
a  newly  baptized  world,  washed  clean  from 
wickedness,  a  new  opportunity  was  given  to 
man  to  establish  the  reign  of  righteousness  on 
earth,  that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  the 
glorious  end  and  purpose  of  all  the  opportuni¬ 
ties,  disciplines,  revelations  of  human  life. 


Christian  Cnhcanor. 


By  Hev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Jan,  22.  A  eood  lime  coming.  Isiiah  29 :  i3-24. 

28.  A  fnmous  promire.  Jeremiah  38 : 1  II. 

24.  The  purpose  of  the  promise.  2  P*  ter  1  : 1-18 

25.  Fsitn  in  tde  promises.  Hebrews  IS :  19-23. 85  39. 

Tbe  evidence  of  the  record.  J  Kings  8: 64-61. 

27.  Try  them  !  Psalm  34 : 8  22. 

28.  Topic— (iod’s  promises  and  their  proofs.  He¬ 

brews  6 : 9-20 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to 
Jews  who  counted  it  their  great  privilege  and 
blessing  that  they  were  the  children  of  Abra 
ham  and  under  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
This  epistle  is  saturated  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  is  the  best  commentary  on  some  of 
its  parts.  Its  keyword  is  “Covenant,”  which 
is  found  in  it  thirteen  times.  It  tells  of  a 
better  covenant,  better  hope,  better  promises, 
better  substance,  better  sacrifices,  and  better 
resurrection.  Christ,  who  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant,  was  better  than  the  angels. 
Him  the  Father  called  God,  and  to  Him  was 
given  the  scepter  of  His  kingdom.  He  was  bet¬ 
ter,  also,  than  Moses.  He  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  led  to  heaven  itself,  through 
a  new  law  of  life  in  Himself.  He  was  better 
than  Aaron,  the  high  priest  who  offered  con¬ 
tinually  sacrifices  of  beasts,  with  formal  cere¬ 
monies,  and  who  entered  the  holy  place,  first 
having  made  sacrifices  for  his  own  sins,  for 
Christ  offered  Himself  once  for  all,  an  ever 
living  sacrifice  and  infinitely  acceptable,  and 
entered  into  heaven  to  plead  before  the  throne 
with  an  all  prevailing  plea.  His  own  blood ; 
and  who,  exalted  to  the  highest,  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,  because  an  ever  living 
Intercessor.  He  bears  His  own  on  His  shoul¬ 
ders  with  divine  strength,  and  on  His  heart 
with  divine  love.  “Such  an  High  Priest  be¬ 
came  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than 
the  heavens.”  He  taught  that  God  was  a 
Spirit  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  laid  more  on  the  out¬ 
ward  act,  bi^  the  law  of  Christ  was  laid  on 
the  heart.  Now  under  the  new  covenant  we 
come  directly  into  the  presence  of  God  in  our 
prayer  and  worship,  and  make  our  own  plea  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  without  regard  to  place  or 
time,  and  without  intervention  of  priest,  or 
altar,  or  veil.  As  the  propitiatory,  or  mercy- 
seat  of  the  ark  covered  the  law,  and  the  blood 


sprinkled  on  it  typified  the  cleansing  from  sin. 
much  more  is  Christ  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  through  Him  we  are  justified  and 
made  righteous.  The  cherubim  were  before- 
the  Shekinah  over  the  mercy- seat,  because- 
of  the  blood ;  but  we  are  reconciled  to  God 
and  made  sons  and  have  the  indwelling  of  the- 
Holy  Spirit.  The  law  had  the  shadow  in  the- 
substance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  is  that  men  should  hold  fast  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith  without  wavering,  for  Ho 
is  faithful  that  promised.  Following  this  are- 
examples  of  the  Old  Testament  heroes,  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherited  the  prom¬ 
ises.  Noah  believed  God  and  built  an  ark  and 
saved  his  house.  Among  these  worthies  there- 
is  no  brighter  example  of  faith  in  God  than 
Abraham,  who  for  this  was  called  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful.  God  called  him  to  leave  hia 
country  and  go  to  a  place  he  knew  not  of, 
having  nothing  to  depend  on  except  the- 
promise  of  God,  but  this  was  sufficient,  apd 
he  became  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land 
through  faith.  Later  God  made  a  covenant 
with  him  to  bless  in  him  all  the  earth,  and  to- 
multiply  greatly  hie  seed;  and  he  believed 
Him  against  sight.  When  commanded  to- 
offer  up  his  only  son,  Isaac,  he  obeyed,  believ¬ 
ing  that  God  could  raise  him  up,  or,  if  he- 
knewnot  how  He  would  doit,  that  God  would 
fulfil  His  promise.  There  is  both  instruction 
and  comfort  in  the  lives  of  tLe  saints  who- 
bave  endured  and  obtained  the  promises. 
They  pass  through  trials  and  afflictions,  and 
may  wait  long  and  patiently,  but  in  the  end 
God  fulfils  His  promises  and  rewards  them. 
It  is  most  reasonable  to  tru4t  God.  Faith  is. 
both  active  and  passive,  and  a  promise  of  God 
is  a  basis  for  activity  or  for  patient  sufferings 
and  waiting.  The  latter  is  often  the  stronger 
proof  of  faith. 

Abraham  did  not  see  in  his  life  the  end  of  hia. 
faith. but  he  died  in  the  confidence  that  Christ’s 
day  would  come.  He  was  content  to  do  his 
part  of  the  covenant  and  leave  the  rest  with 
God.  The  covenant  of  redemption  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  necessitated  the- 
incarnation  and  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  was  the  basis  of  the  covenant  of  grace- 
offered  freely  to  man.  The  ground  of  this 
covenant  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  blessing  to  sinners  is  simply  its  ac 
ceptance.  It  is  full  and  free  grace.  Christ 
says  come  and  believe  and  live.  Its  promise 
is  to  whosoever  will. come.  The  proof  of  its 
certainty  can  be  only  in  coming.  Him  that 
Cometh  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  If  any  one- 
is  lost,  it  is  because  he  will  not  come  to- 
Christ.  Nay,  it  is  because  he  refuses  and  re¬ 
jects  grace.  The  way  to  prove  anything 
which  God  has  said  is  to  test  it.  Do  God’s, 
will  and  you  shall  know  of  His  doctrine  if  it 
be  true.  God  is  a  hearer  of  prayer.  Would 
anyone  be  sure  of  this,  let  him  pray. 

God  loves  to  be  trusted  and  tested.  There- 
is  great  comfort  that  “He  is  not  unrighteous, 
to  forget  our  work  and  labor  of  love  which 
we  have  showed  towards  His  name  in  that  we 
have  ministered  to  the  saints  and  do  minister. 
And  we  are  to  be  followers  of  those  who- 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  prom¬ 
ises.  Their  lives  encourage  and  cheer  ns,  and 
nerve  us  to  work  and  suffer  and  wait,  knowing 
that  our  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
Similar  heroic  examples  are  before  us  to-day,, 
not  only  in  our  mission  fields,  but  also  all 
around  in  the  lives  of  humble  saints  who  serve 
faithfully  in  their  lot  and  place.  And  often 
those  who  onlv  sit  still  and  wait  on  the  Lord 
are  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  faith.  He  in 
faithful  that  promised.  Let  us,  therefore,  hold 
fast  the  confession  of  our  faith.  Christ  is  n. 
personal  Friend  and  an  all  sufficient  Saviour. 
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TO  OUB  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAT0REB8. 
Dear  Friende :  The  educational  work  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  is  committed  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  to  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions,  and  is  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Board. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  necessity  for  schools 
among  the  Indians,  Mexicans,  Mormons,  moun¬ 
tain  people  of  the  South,  and  Alaskans.  This 
work  includes  not  only  the  sending  out  of  mis- 
aionary  teachers  and  the  support  of  schools, 
but  the  building  of  chapel  school  bouses,  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  and  schools  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

What  could  more  fittingly  be  our  work  on 
the  coming  Christian  Endeavor  Day  than  to 
have  a  share  in  the  uplifting  of  these  less  fa¬ 
vored  children  of  America,  young  men  and 
young  women,  many  of  whom  are  from  other 
lands?  There  are  opening  before  us  manifold 
-opportunities  for  service,  and  we  can  truly  say 
that  the  host  of  young  Christians  now  march¬ 
ing  under  the  banner  “For  Christ  and  the 
Church,’’  have  answered  these  calls  with  com¬ 
mendable  promptness  and  liberality.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  God’s  manifest  blessing  upon  what 
has  been  done,  larger  plans  are  being  made 
for  us.. 

The  building  fund  for  the  erection  and  en¬ 
largement  of  these  needed  school  buildings 
must-be  forthcoming  if  the  youth  now  waiting 
to  enter  them  are  not  to  have  the  closed  door 
■of  Christian  education  face  them.  A  few  of 
them  have  been  assigned  to  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  as  their  “special  objects,”  and 
a  study  into  their  needs  and  environments  will 
not  fail  to  produce  interest. 

The  Asheville  Farm  School  for  Boys,  located 
near  Asheville,  N.  C..  is  for  the  industrial  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  boys  of  the  mountain  people  of 
the  South,  of  whom  there  are  now  over  2,000,- 
000,  with  only  about  30  per  cent,  able  to  read 
■or  write.  They  are  a  people  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry,  and  by  inheritance  Presbyterians. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Collegiate  Institute  is  a 
promising  school  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  Mormon  boys  and  girls,  who  go  out  from 
it  equipped  for  work  among  their  own  people. 
With  added  facilities,  this  school  can  double 
its  powers  of  usefulness.  Utah  needs  at  least 
one  college  wherein  Christian  teaching  and  in¬ 
fluence  shall  be  paramount,  and  the  opportunity 
is  now  offered  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  fur¬ 
nish  it. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  school  for  the 
Alaskans  is  that  at  Sitka.  The  Presbyterian 
-Church  conducts  the  most  extensive  mission 
work  in  Alaska,  and  in  this  the  Sitka  Training 
'School  leads,  but  the  accommodations  are  not 
adequate  to  the  pressing  needs. 

The  Pima  and  Papago  Indians,  for  whom  a 
aplendid  training  school  is  being  carried  on  at 
Tucson,  Arizona,  are  a  people  among  whom  the 
Presbyterian  denomination  is  the  only  one 
working.  This  school  is  another  evidence  of 
the  striking  results  gained  from  the  industrial 
features,  where  the  Indians  are  taught  that 
the  divine  law  is  not  only  to  “keep  the  Sabbath 
■day  holy,  ”  but  “  six  days  shalt  thou  labor. "  A 
■department  for  blacksmithing  has  been  opened, 
with  a  practical  teacher,  and  the  necessary 
buildings  for  it  are  being  erected. 

At  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  a  school  has 
long  been  conducted  in  an  old  adobe  home, 
which  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  used,  as  the  walls 
nre  fast  crumbling  away.  This,  too,  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  school,  but  badly  crippled  in  its  efforts 
by  the  deplorable  state  of  the  buildings. 

Christian  Endeavor  Day,  Feb.  2d,  is  drawing 
near,  when  another  opportunity  will  be  afford- 
«d  us  to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Will  you  not  remember  the  thousands  of  un¬ 
taught  boys  and  girls  of  our  own  land  who  are 


waiting  for  us  to  make  possible  their  Chris¬ 
tian  education?  They  will  no  longer  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  wonder  why  we  are  so  slow  to 
share  with  them  our  blessings  if  we  are  quick 
to  appreciate  bow  our  Father  has  honored  us 
by  making  us  keepers  of  His  storehouses. 

What  an  excellent  opportunity — both  Young 
People’s  Societies  and  Juniors — to  help  make 
good  our  pledge  “to  do  whatsoever  He  would 
like  to  have  me  do  ”  With  strength,  numbers, 
and  money,  how  can  we  withhold  the  Lord’s 
share?  There  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North)  4,870  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
Of  this  number  but  400  contributed  last  year 
to  this  educational  work  of  Home  Missions. 
What  shall  our  record  be  for  1894? 

Your  Christian  Endeavor  friend, 

Elizabeth  M.  Wishard. 

63  Fifth  Ayecue,  New  York. 


LATEST  ENDEAVOR  NEWS. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  started 
the  new  year  with  nearly  29,000  societies  and 
about  a  million  and  three  quarters  of  members. 

The  growth  during  the  last  six  months  has 
been  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  movement.  _ 

Recent  letters  from  Australia  relate  that  the 
Society  is  having  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
the  churches  of  the  colonies. 

In  England,  too,  the  growth  of  late  has  been 
remarkable.  English  Endeavorers  have  taken 
for  their  motto  “  1894  societies  in  1894.  ”  The 
next  convention  of  the  English  societies  will 
be  held  in  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  church, 
and  it  is  expected  that  its  great  seating  capac¬ 
ity  will  be  taxed.  _ 

Interest  is  already  aroused  in  the  “diplomas” 
or  certificates  which  are  to  be  given  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Convention  in  Cleveland  next  July 
to  the  societies  that  do  the  most  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  good  citizenship,  in  the  way  of  system¬ 
atic  giving  to  Missions  through  their  own  de¬ 
nominational  Boards,  and  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  fellowship.  Equal 
interest  is  taken  in  the  Roll  of  Honor,  which 
it  is  believed  will  contain  the  names  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
which  have  given  blO  or  more  to  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Boards  of  their  own  denomination  during 
the  past  year.  _ 

Christian  Endeavor  Day,  Feb.  2d,  or  some 
day  in  the  week  in  which  that  day  occurs, 
will  be  observed  very  generally  by  societies  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  this  year.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  will  not  be  a  glorification  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  but  the  special  features  of  the  day 
will  be  a  missionary  thank-offering  for  the 
blessings  of  the  year. 

The  endorsement  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  from  such  men  as  Dr.  Dale,  Dr. 
McLaren,  and  Dr.  Berry  of  England  and  Dr. 
Stalker  of  Scotland,  has  already  been  given  to 
the  public,  and  here  is  another  from  the  emi¬ 
nent  Dr.  Clifford,  the  great  Baptist  preacher 
of  Westboume  Park,  London,  England.  He 
writes  to  an  English  magazine :  “  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  are  growing  rapidly  amongst 
the  Baptists.  ...  No  other  organization 
combines  so  many  attractive  and  necessary 
features.  It  gives  a  primary  place  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  devout  life.  Prayer  and  conse¬ 
cration  are  first,  and  always  first.  Personal 
effort  is  indispensable.  The  formation  of  hab¬ 
its  of  active  sympathy  and  evangelical  useful¬ 
ness  is  encouraged.  Indeed  it  is  felt  to  be  the 
‘one  thing  needful  ’  to  counteract  the  dissipat¬ 
ing  influences  that  abound  on  every  band  in 
this  pleasure-loving  age,  to  evoke  sympathy 
with  the  Church  and  its  institutions,  and  to 
promote  a  robust  and  useful  piety.  ” 
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MOTHER  AT  THE  GATE. 

It  was  loDK  aco  that  the  obU4ren  played 
In  the  qntet  fields  where  the  daisies  grew ; 

They  twined  the  fiowers,  and  the  wreaths  they  made 
Were  left  all  night  in  the  summer  dew. 

“  O,  wait  till  the  dew  has  died  away. 

And  a  star  shines  over  the  old  oak  tree  1  ” 

Bnt  a  soft  voice  answered,  I  must  not  stay. 

For  mother  will  watch  at  the  gate  for  me.” 

And  now,  when  the  long  day’s  work  is  done, 

I  go  my  way  through  the  street  or  mart 

In  the  loneliness  that  is  known  to  one 
Who  sees  the  depth  of  a  mourning  heart: 

But  angels  come  at  the  close  of  day. 

And  sweet  is  the  message  they  bear  to  me 

“  Thou  art  near  the  end  of  the  thorny  w*y. 

And  thy  mother  waits  at  the  gate  f  ir  thee.” 

—Sunday  Magazine. 

ONE  BIRTHDAY. 

“Goodbye,  dear,  and  remember  that  I  shall 
be  home  for  the  birthday  dinner  to-night; 
have  just  as  nice  a  time  as  you  can.  ” 

Mary  Alice  held  up  a  very  doleful  little  face 
to  be  kissed.  “It  wont  be  a  mite  like  my  oth¬ 
er  birthdays,  for  you  let  me  do  just  as  I  please 
all  day,  and  now  you  wont  be  here.  ” 

“  Sally  will  let  you  do  as  you  please :  and  I 
must  go.  you  know,  for  auntie  is  sick  and 
needs  me.  I  shall  be  home  by  six  o’clock, 
sure.  Be  a  brave  little  girl,  and  take  good 
care  of  papa  at  luncb,”  and  with  another  kiss, 
mamma  was  gone. 

A  very  forlorn  little  figure  watched  the 
carriage  disappear,  and  then  Mary  Alice  turned 
away  from  the  window.  She  drew  a  willow 
rocker  to  the  cheerful  fire,  and  taking  Mar¬ 
garet  Eveline,  her  Christmas  doll,  in  her  arms, 
she  sat  down  to  think  how  she  should  pass  a 
whole  day  without  mother. 

“Mamma  said  I  could  do  as  I  please,  but  I 
don’t  even  know  what  I  please  without  moth¬ 
er  to  help  me  think.  I  believe  I  will  have 
Edith  and  Kittle  Morris  come  and  spend  the 
day,  and  I’ll  make  the  birthday  cake  my  own 
self.  Sally  can  tell  me  how.  And,  oh,  my  I 
I  know  what  we  will  do  I  I’ll  get  some  of 
those  pretty  dresses  out  of  mamma’s  cedar 
room  up  stairs,  that  great-grandmother  wore 
when  she  was  young.  Mamma  said  I  could  do 
as  I  pleased,  and  she  is  going  to  let  some 
ladies  have  them  to  wear  to  the  old-fashioned 
party  on  George  Washington's  birthday,  and 
of  course  mamma  thinks  more  of  my  birthday 
than  she  does  of  George  Washington’s.” 

She  did  not  feel  quite  happy  about  this  rea¬ 
soning,  but  like  older  people,  she  was  more 
sure  of  it  after  going  over  the  arguments  a  few 
times  more. 

She  went  hastily  into  her  mother’s  room,  and 
pulling  out  the  top  drawer  of  the  dresser,  she 
found  the  jewel  box.  It  was  locked,  but  Mary 
Alice  knew  where  the  key  was  kept,  and  she 
soon  had  the  box  open.  There  lay  the  tiny 
ring  that  her  admiring  eyes  had  so  often  seen 
before,  a  diamond,  set  in  pearls,  which  had 
been  given  to  great-grandmother  when  she 
was  a  little  girl.  It  was  to  belong  to  Mary 
Alice  some  day 

“It  is  really  just  the  same  as  mine  now. 
and  I  am  to  do  as  I  please,”  she  assured  her¬ 
self  again.  And  quickly  slipping  the  ring  on 
her  finger,  she  went  up  to  the  garret  and  to 
the  cedar  room,  which  held  the  trunk  of  the 
old  fashioned  clothing. 

The  door  of  the  cedar  room  had  been 
propped  open,  for  her  mother  wanted  to  air 
the  dresses.  Three  or  four  of  them  lay  over 
boxes  and  the  backs  of  chairs,  looking  like 
the  ghosts  of  a  past  generation.  Mary  Alice 
slipped  softy  into  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  after  her. 

She  was  so  busy  looking  at  the  clothing, 
that  she  did  not  hear  the  sharp  click  of  the 
spring  outside,  as  it  slipped  into  place.  The 


quaint,  stilted  phrases  and  expressions  that 
were  strange  and  new  to  this  Mary  Alice. 

She  read  until  she  began  to  feel  the  cramped 
position,  and  then  she  got  up  stiffly.  It  must 
be  past  noon ;  she  had  been  reading  such  a 
long,  long  time.  She  ate  one  of  the  cookies. 

“I  will  not  eat  any  more  until  to-morrow. 
I  must  make  them  last  just  as  long  as  ever  I 
oan,”  she  said  sadly.  One  to-morrow,  and  one 

the  next  day,  and  after  that - .”  Her  eyes 

filled;  she  felt  very  sorry  for  this  meddle¬ 
some  little  descendent  of  Mary  Alice  Pettegrew. 

Time  dragged  slowly  by.  Presently  she  fell 
asleep.  She  awoke  with  a  start.  It  must  be 
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room  was  lighted  by  a  square  transom  above 
the  tall  door. 

As  Mary  Alice  lifted  one  of  the  dresses, 
there  came  the  faint  sweet  odor  of  violets. 
■“Oh,  my,  my  I:”  she  cried.  “How  beautiful 
they  are.  I  don’t  know  which  to  wear  my¬ 
self,  and  which  to  let  Kittie  and. Edith  have.” 
This  one  is  low-necked,  and  how  soft  and  fine 
the  silk  is  I  The  lace  shawl  will  just  do  to 
put  over  my  shoulders,  and  then  it  wont  mat¬ 
ter  if  it  is  too  big  in  the  waist.  No,  this  high 
necked  one  is  best ;  blue,  with  pink  rosebuds 
nil  over  it,  and  fan  to  match.  How  rich 
great  great  grandmother  must  have  been  I  I 
will  dress  all  up  in  it,  and  there  is  a  glass  so  I 
can  see  myself  if  I  stand  up  on  a  chair.  ” 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  out  of  the  blue 
serge  and  into  the  watt^eau  gown.  The  waist 
was  a  little  too  large,  but  great  great  grand 
mother  bad  been  very  small,  and  the  lace  cape 
made  it  look  all  right.  She  piled  her  curly 
hair  high  up  on  her  head.  A  very  quaint  lit¬ 
tle  figure  gazed  back  at  her,  as  she  perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  looked  into  the 
old  mirror. 

“Oh,  it  is  real  fun,”  she  cried.  “I’ll  go 
show  Sally,  and  then  I  will  dress  and  go  get 
the  girls.  ” 

All  her  misgivings  had  vanished  quite  into 
the  background.  She  climbed  from  the  chair, 
and  just  then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  door.  It 
was  shut  tight,  and  there  was  no  latch,  not 
even  a  knob  on  the  inside.  Mary  Alice  sat 
down  and  gazed  at  it  miserably.  She  had 
forgotten,  in  her  haste,  to  hook  it  back  as 
she  came  in,  and  now  she  was  a  prisoner, 
and  on  her  birthday.  Sally  could  not  hear  her 
call,  way  down  in  the  basement,  where  she 
was  busy  with  her  washing.  Papa  would 
come  home  to  lunch  and  think  she  bad  gone 
with  mamma. 

She  wondered  how  long  she  could  live  on 
three  ginger  cookies ;  there  were  three  in  her 
apron  pocket.  It  might  be  three  whole  weeks 
before  any  one  came  to  the  cedar  room.  They 
would  have  to  come  then  for  the  dresses  for 
the  Washington  party.  To  Mary  Alice  there 
seemed  no  escape,  for  the  room  was  made  of 
narrow  cedar  panels  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

“I  meddled,"  she  said.  “I  knew  I  was  med¬ 
dlin’  every  minute  of  the  time,  only  I  would 
not  let  myself  think  so.  I  deserved  to  get 
punished,  only  I  don’t  think  I  deserved — all — 
this,”  and  the  quaint  little  lady  of  Martha 
Washington’s  time  was  weeping  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  maiden. 

After  that  she  felt  better,  and  more  resigned 
to  her  fate.  She  went  over  all  the  clothes  in 
the  trunk,  even  the  cutaway  coat  and  the  yel¬ 
low  satin  vest,  the  velvet  knee  breeches,  and 
the  slippers  with  their  big  silver  bu  -kies. 
Way  down  under  all  the  clothing  was  a  little 
book.  Mary  Alice  picked  it  up  eagerly.  On 
the  fly  leaf  was  written,  “Mary  Alice  Pette¬ 
grew.  Her  Book  of  Thought.”  Great  great¬ 
grandmother’s  own  little  book  I  Full  of 


sleeping  soundly. 

When  she  again  awoke,  she  sat  up  amid 
the  heavy  coverings,  puzzled  for  the  moment 
not  to  find  herself  in  the  little  brass  bed  in 
the  nursery. 

“I  s’pose  I  had  better  eat  one  more  of  the 
cookies,  for  it  must  be  late  in  the  morning, 
nine  or  ten  o’clock,  I  guess,”  she  said. 

She  read  a  little  more  in  the  Book  of 
Thought,  sighing  deeply  when  she  came  upon 
the  sentence:  “Ido  find  it  is  ye  best  to  be 
strictly  upright  in  all  things,  and  to  follow 
after  the  paths  wherein  we  do  know  we 
should  tread.” 

“Oh,  myl”  said  Mary  Alice.  “I  do  wish  I 
had  followed  after  the  path  wherein  I  do 
know  I  should  tread.  I  don’t  s’pose  that 
Mary  Alice  ever  did  do  anything  as  bad  as 
this,  and  got  starved  on  her  tenth  birthday,” 
and  she  choked. 

It  was  almost  night  again,  she  was  sure, 
for  it  was  so  hard  to  see  the  faint  writing  in 
the  little  book. 

“I  am  going  to  eat  that  last  cookie,”  she 
said  despairingly.  “It  won’t  make  much 
difference,  and  I  am  so  hungry.  ” 

Just  as  the  cookie  disappeared,  there  came 
a  quick  step  outside.  The  door  was  flung 
hurriedly  open,  and  Mary  Alice  sprang  into 
her  father’s  arms. 

“You  dear  little  grandmother,”  he  cried 
“  I  have  been  all  over  the  neighborhood  hunt¬ 
ing  for  you.  Sally  and  I  both  thought  that 
you  went  with  mamma,  until  she  came  home 
this  afternoon  without  you.  I  was  beginning 
to  get  frightened,  and  came  up  here  as  my 
last  chance.  ”  k 

With  her  head  buried  on  papa’s  broad  shoul¬ 
der,  Mary  Alice  wept  out  all  the  story  of  the 
long,  long  night,  and  the  two  days  in  the 
cedar  room. 

And  to  prove  that  she  was  quite  forgiven, 
mamma  insisted  that  she  should  come  to  the 
beautiful  birthday  dinner  in  grandmother 
Mary  Alice  Ptttegrew’s  flowered  silk  gown. 
But  the  gift  she  prized  most  that  birthday 
was  the  little  Book  of  Thought. 

“The  strangest  part  is,  how  I  could  spend 
two  whole  days  and  a  night  there,  and  only  be 
shut  up  three  or  four  hours,”  said  Mary  Alice. 
“It  mixes  me  all  up;  but  I  ’spect  it  will  cure 
me  forever  and  forever  of  meddlin’,  mamma.” 
And  it  did.  Anna  Dehino  Gray. 


THE  BUSHMEN. 

Our  young  people  will  be  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Cuyler’s  article,  “On  Reality  vs.  Ro¬ 
mance  in  South  Central  Africa,”  in  another 
part  of  the  paper.  But  there  is  a  description 
of  “The  Bushmen,”  which  he  has  not  given, 
which  we  are  sure  the  children  will  greatly 
enjoy  bearing  about.  We  give  you  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Johnston  as  he  looked  in  his  exploring 
outflt,  and  also  a  picture  of  “  Livingstonia.  ” 


one  of  the  famous  stations  which  he  visited. 
He  says  of  these  little  people : 

Every  few  days  we  meet  with  these  small 
bands  of  bushmen  in  the  most  unlikely  and 
unexpected  places.  They  are  wild  children  of 
the  desert,  homeless  wanderers,  and  pigmiee 
in  stature ;  during  the  rainy  season  of  a  dirty 
yellow  color,  at  other  times  hard  to  tell.  They 
are  spindle  shanked,  and  possess  abdomens 
entirely  disproportioned  to  their  diminutive 
size.  These  queer  little  people  have  a  langt^e 
so  barbarous,  with  its  perpetual  click,  click, 
click,  that  no  white  man  has  been  able  to 
acquire  it.  Many  of  them  are  veritable  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  creature  man.  An  armful  of 
reeds  or  a  cave  provides  all  the  shelter  they 
ever  know ;  they  own  no  herds,  cultivate  no 
fields,  but  subsist  upon  the  game,  edible  roots 
or  bulbs,  the  larvae  of  white  ants,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  and  worms  that  they  find  in  their  familiar 
domains.  But  this  creature,  insignificant  as 
he  looks,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  most 
formidable  wild  animal  that  roams  the  forest 
or  plain. 

In  the  chase  he  has  no  peer  in  any  tribe  in 
Africa,  and  knows  better  than  any  other  how 
to  obtain  and  prepare  most  virulent  and 
promptly  fatal  poisons  with  which  to  smear 
the  sharp  points  of  his  tiny  arrows,  while  his 
small  size  and  cat-like  movements  in  the  grass 
enable  him  to  approach  to  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  his  prey  unseen.  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  last  night  of  observing  the  effect  of  their 
poisoned  shafts,  and  also  their  mode  of 
bunting.  A  little  fellow  came  to  our  camp  to 
beg  salt.  While  trying  to  talk  with  him 
through  one  of  the  drivers,  be  suddenly  held 
up  his  hand  and  motioned  us  to  be  silent.  He 
flung  the  quiver  with  his  arrows  over  his 
shoulder,  and  grasping  his  tiny  bow,  glided 
swiftly  off  into  the  grass  in  a  stooping  posture. 
Looking  in  the  direction  on  which  he  seemed 
bent,  we  saw  at  a  long  distance  the  heads  and 
necks  of  two  giraffes  appearing  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  ant  bill.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  cunning  hunter  had  got  within  a  few  yards 
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3he  pulled  down  a  big  comfort  and  a  heavy 
carriage  robe,  and  made  herself  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  And  in  a  short  time 
jhe  had  forgotten  all  her  troubles  and  was 
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of  them,  still  unobserved ;  fitting  an  arrow  to 
his  bow  string,  in  an  instant  he  had  aimed  at 
and  hit  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  animal 
gave  a  frightened  jump,  and  leisurely  walked 
away,  the  bushman  returning  as  stealthily  as 
be  went.  On  expressing  our  surprise  that  be 
bad  not  followed  up  the  game,  he,  in  the  cool- 
ert  manner  possible,  said,  “Why  should  I  drive 
the  meat  away?  It  will  not  go  far.” 

Nor  was  his  confidence  in  the  weapon  mis¬ 
placed,  as  we  proved  by  the  excellent  giraffe 
steaks  we  had  for  breakfast  next  morning. 
The  little  hunter  somewhat  reluctantly  part¬ 
ed  with  bis  interesting  weapon  in  exchange 
for  a  teacupful  of  salt  and  three  yards  of 
cloth. 

THE  TRYING  TIMES.  FOB  MOTHERS. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls, 
and  they  need  all  the  cheer  and  help  they  can 
get  from  the  dear  ones  in  their  homes.  Fath¬ 
er  has  worked  bard  and  faithfully,  often¬ 
times  sacrificing  bis  own  pleasure  to  make  his 
family  comfortable  and  happy.  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  not  only  the  necessities  for  bis  loved 
ones,  but  many  of  the  luxuries.  Now  comes 
the  time  when  he  is  hard  pressed ;  be  wishes 
to  keep  up  the  generous  spirit  he  has  shown 
toward  them  always,  but  he  finds  that  be 
must  be  just  before  he  is  generous.  He  is  an 
honorable  man,  and  be  does  not  wish  to  em¬ 
barrass  himself  with  debts  unnecessarily.  Con¬ 
sequently  be  asks  his  family  to  retrench  where- 
ever  they  can,  for  it  is  hard  to  get  even  neces¬ 
sities  now.  Everything  that  is  not  really 
essential,  he  says,  they  must  get  along  with¬ 
out. 

The  true  wife  and  mother  will  put  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  the  head  of  the 
family  bear  his  burden,  and  will  curtail  in 
household  expenses  whenever  and  wherever 
she  can.  Father  has  so  much  on  his  mind  to 
annoy  him  these  days,  that  if  he  shows  irrita¬ 
bility  at  the  children’s  noise,  or  speaks  in 
sharp  tones,  mother  must  not  marvel  at  it. 
Rather  try  to  keep  the  little  ones  mindful  of 
father’s  added  vexatious  cares,  and  make 
them  careful  to  be  thoughtful  of  him  rather 
than  to  call  notice  to  the  fact  that  father  is 
so  cross,  and  express  surprise  that  he  should 
be  so.  Home  is,  or  should  be,  father’s  haven 
of  rest;  everything  should  be  done,  even  by 
the  youngest  member  of  bis  family,  to  make 
his  stay  there  as  cheery  and  free  from  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds  as  possible.  Show  the  elder 
children  how  they  can  aid  in  helping  father, 
in  different  ways,  out  of  the  bad  financial 
situation,  by  giving  up  cheerfully  certain 
things  they  have  been  accustomed  to  have  or 
to  do,  because  it  is  hard  now  for  father  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  any  longer. 

Keeping  up  a  style  of  living  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  when  it  is  on  a  false  basis,  will 
not  ensure  happiness  and  satisfaction  for  long. 
When  we  consider  it,  how  many  things  we 
thought  essentials  that,  after  all,  are  non- 
essentials  ;  when  we  cannot  have  them,  we 
find  that  we  still  live  and  can  be  happy  with¬ 
out  them. 

As  wives  and  mothers  we  will  all  do  our 
part  to  help  carry  this  burden  of  financial 
trouble  by  saving  all  we  can,  being  cheerful 
in  our  homes,  encouraging  the  husband  and 
father  with  our  kind  words  and  helpful  acts. 
Trusting  in  Ood  from  whom  all  our  help 
comes,  we  will  keep  up  good  hearts  and  do  the 
best  we  can.  Susak  Tbau.  Pebbt. 

Under  high  license  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  1,963  ^oons  or  one  saloon  to  every  168 
voters.  It  has  one  bakery  for  every  146  voters ; 
one  public  school  for  every  786  voters,  and  one 
church  for  every  891  voters.  The  saloons,  as 
it  appears,  outnumber  the  schools  and  the 
churches  together,  and  they  almost  equal  the 
bakeries. 


IN  MEMOHI  tM. 

[It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  we  read  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  the  following  tribute  to 
one  who  was  in  all  the  charm  of  early  woman¬ 
hood,  a  young  wife  and  mother,  the  joy  of 
her  home  and  of  all  who  knew  her.  The 
wife  of  Professor  Hoffman  of  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  she  was  well  known  in  this  city,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  congregation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Place  Church  as  it  was  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Dr.  Booth.  Almost  all  knew,  and  we 
may  say  without  flattery,  came  to  entertain 
a  personal  regard  for  Miss  Jessie  Latbrop  as  | 
she  grew  up,  especially  when,  on  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Latbrop,  she  became 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Booth,  her  uncle  by  marriage.  That  she  in¬ 
herited  the  rare  excellences  of  character  of 
her  sainted  mother,  seems  evident  from  these 
well  chosen  memorial  words. — Ed.  Evan] 

While  we  are  daily  in  the  society  of  those 
whom  we  love,  we  are  seldom  dwelling  upon 
their  past  lives ;  we  are  rather  planning  new 
pleasures,  new  communings  for  coming  days. 
But  when  the  earthly  life  is  finished,  and  we 
know  that  the  stone  is  rolled  upon  the  sepul¬ 
chre.  we  begin  at  once  to  go  backward,  to  re¬ 
call  this  or  that  precious  memory,  this  or  that 
sweet  trait  of  the  dep  rted  one,  seeking  thus 
the  lost  presence,  the  lost  happiness. 

It  was  with  reflections  such  as  these  that  we 
stood  by  the  silent  form  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  won 
dering  why  God  had  taken  her  away  from  her 
little  children  and  her  happy  life  here  on  earth, 
and  passii%  in  review  the  pleasant  memories 
that  all  who  knew  her  will  cherish  of  her. 

Hers  is  now  a  finished  earthly  life.  After 
many  months  of  weary  bodily  suffering,  dur¬ 
ing  which  her  Christian  faith  was  often  tried 
to  its  uttermost,  she  has  passed  beyond  the 
boundary  of  earth’s  sorest  trials,  beyond  all 
its  unsolved  questionings,  its  agonizing  per¬ 
plexities. 

Six  years  ago  Prof.  Hoffman  brought  his 
young  wife  to  his  Schenectady  home  on  col¬ 
lege  hill.  It  seem-i  but  yesterday  since  as  a 
stranger  she  came  among  us,  but  so  identified 
had  she  become  with  the  social  life  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  so  loving  and  kind  bad  been  her  attitude 
toward  all  whose  pleasure  it  had  been  to  know 
her.  that  her  death  falls  like  a  personal  loss 
upon  many. 

She  was  a  woman  of  unusual  graces  of 
person  <nd  of  mind  ;  education  and  extensive 
travel  had  made  her  a  delightful  social  com¬ 
panion.  Her  Schenectady  home,  from  her  en¬ 
trance  into  it,  was  an  hospitable  home,  and 
many  a  student  of  Union  will  recall  her  gen¬ 
erous  table  and  her  hearty  welcome.  She  en¬ 
tered  at  once  into  the  social  life,  the  church 
life,  and  the  charities  of  the  city.  Her  purse 
was  always  open  at  the  call  of  need. 

She  was  a  comforter  in  the  hour  of  trouble, 
an  adviser  in  times  of  perplexity,  thoughtful 
for  the  lonely,  charitable  toward  all. 

Often  upon. her  sick  bed  she  would  wonder 
why  Ood  bad  thus  afflicted  her,  but  with  a 
succeeding  breath,  would  recount  her  many 
mercies,  and  beg  to  be  forgiven  for  even  a 
passing  doubt  of  the  loving  care  of  heaven. 

Her  memory  was  a  rich  storehouse  of  sacred 
poetry  and  Scripture  verse,  and  in  the  silences 
of  the  night,  or  to  the  friend  who  was  Mrrnit- 
ted  to  sit  occasionally  by  her  bedside,  she 
would  repeat  in  glowing  traes  these  treasures 
of  her  mind,  dwelling  often  upon  some  rich 
truth  that  underlay  the  cadence  of  the  verse. 
Once  we  beard  her  sing  in  her  plaintive  voice 
the  verse  about  which  she  bad  been  speaking. 
Where  are  the  improvised  strains  of  music  that 
fell  from  her  fingers,  or  the  minor  tones  of 
her  pathetic  voice?  Gone  with  her  to  the 
spirit  land  where  often  are  heard : 

“  Celestial  voices  to  tbe  midaight  air. 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 

Hinging  their  greet  Creator.” 

She  has  gone  indeed  from  among  us  here 
below,  but  she  has  attained  heaven,  and  this 
is  tbe  great  ultimatum  of  our  existence  on 
earth.  She  has  left  tbe  stamp  of  a  character 
of  marked  individuality  and  loveliness  that 
will  not  soon  be  effaced. 

“Who  knows  but  life,  this  present  life,  is 
death,  and  death,  as  we  now  deem  it,  but  tbe 
birth  of  immortality.” 
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In  May,  1792,  in  Nottingham,  England,  Will¬ 
iam  Carey  preached  a  great  sermon  from 
Isaiah  54.2.  8:  “Enlarge  tbe  place  of  thy  cent, 
and  let  them  stretch  forth  tbe  curtain  of  thine 
habitation;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords, 
and  strengthen  thy  stakes ;  for  thou  sbalt 
break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
and  thv  seed  shall  inherit  tbe  Gentiles,  and 
make  tbe  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited.” 
“Expect  great  things  from  God;  attempt  great 
things  for  God,”  was  tbe  keynote  of  the  ser- 
'mon,  and  a  good  •watchword  it  would  be  for 
us  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  “reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before.” 
This  year,  let  us  increase  our  knowledge  of 
tbe  needs  of  tbe  world,  let  us  enlarge  our 
gifts  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
let  us  lengthen  our  sympathies,  and  widen 
our  prayers  until  they  shall  reach  the  distant 
cities  of  heathen  lands,  let  us  give  the  great 
work  of  telling  tbe  world  of  Christ  a  larger 
place  in  our  lives. 

PRAT. 

“  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  ho 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest.” 
Mr.  Robert  Wilder  and  his  sister  prayed  that 
one  hundred  of  tbe  college  men,  gathered  for 
the  first  time  at  Northfield  for  two  weeks  of 
Bible  study,  might  volunteer  for  service  in 
tise  foreign  field.  Exactly  one  hundred  of 
them  signed  a  little  slip  of  paper,  expressing 
their  determination  to  go,  and  thus  begun  the 
great  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  which 
has  now  about  6,000  young  men  and  women 
pledged  as  foreign  missionaries. 

“Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  tbe  heath¬ 
en  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  ” 

In  1888  a  godly  woman  in  Northern  India, 
who  thought  that  all  the  seed  sowing  should 
yield  a  greater  harvest,  called  together  all  the 
missionaries  of  the  M.  E.  Mission,  in  charge 
of  Bishop  Thobum,  to  pray  for  an  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  result  of  this 
prayer,  there  were  1,950  conversions  in  that 
mission  in  1888,  and  the  members  have  been 
rapidly  increasing,  until  in  tbe  year  1892  there 
were  20,000  baptisms  of  natives  who  had 
thrown  away  their  idols  and  accepted  Christ. 
An  army  of  50,000  more  who  came  seeking 
baptism  in  1892  bad  to  be  refused  and  sent 
away  with  hungry  hearts,  because  there  was 
no  one  to  carry  on  tbe  work  in  their  village, 
to  teach  them  the  Bible  and  how  to  lead  a 
Christian  life. 

GIVE. 

“Neither  will  I  offer  unto  the  Lord  my  God 
of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.” — 2  Sam¬ 
uel  24  :  24. 

A  young  lady  who  is  anxious  to  increase  her 
contributions  to  foreign  missions,  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  by  walking  a  short  distince  into  tbe 
country  every  morning,  she  can  get  milk  for 
three  cents  a  quart  instead  of  five  cents,  which 
bad  been  paid  to  the  milkman.  She  saves  at 
least  six  cents  a  day  for  missions  in  this  way, 
and  is  surprised  at  tbe  rapidity  with  which 
the  dollars  are  beginning  to  accumulate. 

Last  winter,  when  a  Self-Denial  Week  for 
foreign  missions  was  appointed  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  it  was  also  observed  by  a  mis¬ 
sion  church  in  lower  New  York.  Some  work¬ 
ing  girls  had  been  intending  to  make  a  special 
offering  at  Easter,  and  when  their  teacher  said 
she  feared  they  could  not  give  on  both  occa¬ 
sions,  they  replied,  “Oh  yes,  we  can  go  with¬ 
out  our  lunches.  ” 

GO. 

“The  field  is  the  world;  the  good  seed  are 
the  children  of  the  kingdom.  "—Matthew  18 :88. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  a  letter  to- 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  England, 
which  appeared  in  “The  Christian” :  Nearly  a 
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million  Christian  Endeavorers  have  signed  a 
aoleron  pledge  commencing  “Trusting  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  Him 
that  I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  He  would 
like  to  have  me  do."  The  verb  “strive,"  used 
in  translating  Luke  13 : 24,  means  literally 
“  labor  frequently.  ”  So  we  are  to  labor  fre- 
quehtly  to  find  out  Christ’s  will,  and  then  to 
do  Christ’s  will.  What  is  His  will? 

Nearly  a  thousand  million  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  have  never  even  beard  that  Jesus 
died  for  them.  How  shall  they  hear  unlqss 
some  one,  nay  very  many,  go  to  tell  them? 
“God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,”  and 
Jesus  said,  “Go,  and  teach  all  nations."  Now 
are  we  doing  God’s  will?  Suppose  you  go  out 
and  tell  them,  will  any  one  now  within  the 
reach  of  your  influence  be  left  without  a 
chance  of  hearing  the  Gospel?  Yet,  if  you  do 
not  go  hundreds  of  souls  in  some  distant  land 
may  pass  into  eternity  without  the  Gospel, 
because  you  are  not  there  to  tell  it.  Is  it  the 
love  of  Christ  that  constrains  you  to  stay  at 
home?  There  are  plenty  of  people  to  do  the 
work  of  the  world ;  plenty  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
yes,  and  plenty  of  ministers,  for  hardly  a 
church  is  vacant  for  which  there  are  not  sev¬ 
eral  applications.  The  one  calling  that  is  not 
overcrowded  is  that  of  the  foreign  missionary. 

“I  am  debtor,”  said  Paul,  to  the  whole 
heathen  world  (Romans  1 : 14) .  So  might  each 
one  of  us  say,  but  Paul  said  also.  “I  am 
ready."  How  quickly  would  the  world  be 
evangelized  if  we  were  all  as  ready  as  the  Mo¬ 
ravian,  who  when  asked  by  Count  Zinzendorf 
if  he  would  start  for  Greenland  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  replied,  “Yes,  if  the  shoemaker  has  fin¬ 
ished  the  boots  be  is  making  me.  ” 

THE  DISTURBED  BUSINESS  SIlUATION. 

I  shall  not  venture  upon  the  subject  of  tariff 
and  free  trade  as  related  to  present  difficulties, 
my  main  reason  being  that,  so  far,  1  have 
found  myself  so  dull  of  discemmenk  that  the 
pleaders  on  different  sides  have  not  been  able 
to  make  the  subject  plain  to  me.  But  one 
thing  in  that  direction  is  plain  enough  for 
even  a  stupid  minister  to  see,  viz :  The  wrong 
that  is  infiicted  upon  the  country  by  this  ever¬ 
lasting  meddling  and  tinkering  and  picking 
away  at  the  very  sinews  of  business  activity. 
1  say  nothing  as  to  who  is  right  or  who  is  to 
blame.  Republican  or  Democrat,  or  who  is 
wrong,  McKinley  or  Wilson,  but  I  do  say, 
and  say  it  boldly,  that  partisan  politics  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  widespread  distresses,  and  it 
is  a  shame  and  a  wickedness  for  a  long-suffer¬ 
ing  country  to  be  so  ground  between  two  poli¬ 
tical  millstones.  The  present  distresses  of  our 
country  are  but  the  wail  of  anguish  from  the 
very  bohe  and  sinew  of  the  country’s  source  of 
prosperity.  If  it  were  the  result  of  a  neces¬ 
sity,  like  earthquakes  and  famines  and  fiood, 
it  would  be  more  bearable.  Then  we  should 
bow  humbly  before  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
the  elements.  But  when  we  know  that  this 
is  all  largely  the  result  of  “put- up- jobs ;”  when 
we  know  that  the  leaders  of  political  parties 
once  in  four  years  go  fishing  around  for  some 
point  upon  which  to  make  a  distinct  party 
issue,  no  matter  whether  there  is  intrinsic 
need  or  not,  something  must  be  found  or 
hatched  to  make  a  party  issue ;  when  we  know 
that  the  main  aim  with  so  many  such  called 
“bosses”  is  not  the  country’s  good  at  all,  but 
to  invent  some  vehicle  by  which  they  can  ride 
into  power,  or  bring  a  boom  of  prosperity  to 
their  particular  line  of  business,  then  our 
indignation  kindles  and  burns  hotter  and  hot¬ 
ter  as  we  see  the  country  ground  to  finer  and 
finer  powder  under  the  ruthless,  feet  of  gigan¬ 
tic  personal  selfishness. 
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Strike  into  what  party  or  persons  this  may, 
I  care  not.  Would  it  might  strike  to  some 
salutary  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  some  of 
our  political  leaders  look  upon  our  country  and 
its  business  as  a  great  milliner's  shop  or  dress¬ 
making  establishment,  which  sends  its  agents 
over  to  Paris  every  month  to  bring  home  the 
fashions.  Now  he  reports  that  bat  plumes 
must  lie  level  with  the  horizon,  six  months 
later  they  must  all  point  to  the  zenith.  Now 
nothing  but  ostrich  feathers  will  be  respecta¬ 
ble,  and  now  it  is  whole  birds  of  song,  with 
bills  open,  to  give  the  volume  easy  fiow.  Now 
it  is  sleeves  clinging  to  the  skin,  and  now 
sleeves  that  would  bold  a  bushel  of  bran.  The 
ladies  startle  as  for  their  lives  to  obey,  the 
shops  earn  money,  and  the  husbands  and 
fathers  pay  the  millions  that  each  change 
costs,  and  so  husbands  and  fathers  find  it  bard 
to  get  ahead.  All  that,  however,  is  very  well 
for  fashion  shops,  and  we  get  used  to  it  and 
stand  it.  But  our  country  is  not  a  milliner’s 
shop,  nor  a  dressmaking  machinery.  It  is  a 
vast  network  of  business  industries  which 
should  furnish  safe  investment  for  capital,  and 
whose  perpetual  whir  must  supply  food  and 
clothing  for  millions  upon  millions  of  honest 
toilers,  or  they  starve.  Men  who  aspire  to  be 
leaders  of  the  people  should  .know  that  busi¬ 
nesses,  now  so  expressively  called  plants,  need 
time  to  grow,  must  have  stable  soil  to  be 
planted  in,  must  not  be  liable  to  be  all  washed 
away  by  some  political  flood  once  in  four 
years.  The  man  who  has  become  expert  in 
steel,  cannot  afford  to  be  notified  at  the  end 
of  four  years  that  he  had  better  drop  that 
trade  and  learn  bow  to  make  plush  cloth,  and 
so  again  the  next  fourth  year.  Life  is  too 
short  for  such  fickleness. 

Political  leaders,  newspaper  editors,  in  the 
name  of  poor,  suffering  humanity ;  in  the 
name  of  empty-handed  laborers  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work ;  in  the  name  of  capital  fright¬ 
ened  into  idleness;  in  the  name  of  a  whole 
country  painfully  watching  the  gamesters  of 
party  in  their  manoeuvers,  I  pray  you  lift  up 
your  voice,  demanding,  as  a  fixed  habit  of  our 
Government,  cessation  from  this  everlasting 
tinkering  at  the  very  sinews  of  business,  like 
some  idler  fooling  with  the  delicate  parts  of  a 
great  engine  in  mid-ocean,  and  plead  for 
stability,  plead  for  the  party  in  power  to 
strike,  if  so  it  feels  its  duty,  but  strike  quick  ; 
plead,  if  it  need  be  and  can  be,  for  some  law 
that  shall  secure  a  few  years  or  a  generation 
of  undisturbed  steadiness,  by  which  some 
policy — it  matters  little  what  —  that  works 
fairly  well  shall  have  opportunity  to  prove  its 
merits. — Dr.  James  H.  Taylor. 


The  remains  of  President  Ware  of  Atlanta 
University  have  been  removed  from  Westview 
Cemetery,  Atlanta,  where  they  were  buried 
eight  years  ago,  to  the  University  campus. 
The  alumni,  at  whose  solicitation  the  removal 
was  made,  propose  to  erect  a  monument  over 
the  new  grave,  which  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  front  of  Stone  Hall. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

58  FIFTH  AFENUB. 

The  regular  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  was  shortened  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  general  meeting  of  prayer  for 
Foreign  Missions,  which  was  to  follow.  Two 
letters  were  read  by  Mrs.  Reiscb,  one  from 
Miss  Lillie  Murray,  a  young  missionary  who 
is  teaching  music  in  the  Joshi  GakuJn  in 
Tokio,  Japan,  and  the  other  from  Miss  Smith 
of  Sapporo,  Japan. 

Mrs.  Reisch  said:  “Let  us  all  think  of  dear 
Miss  Murray,  who  went  out  full  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  and  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
many  of  her  cherished  plans  for  the  present 
on  account  of  ill  health.  ”  Miss  Murray  writes 
that  she  feels  that  she  will  do  better  work 
when  she  is  strong  again,  because  of  the 
sweet  hours  of  communion  with  God  she  has 
had  during  the  time  she  has  been  laid  aside. 
Several  weeks  ago  it  was  asked  at  one  of  the 
meetings  what  became  of  the  five  girls  who 
graduated  from  the  Tokio  school  in  June. 
This  was  answered  in  this  letter.  One,  a  fine 
mathematician,  teaches  in  the  school,  but 
is  soon  to  marry  an  evangelist.  Another,  with 
marked  musical  talent,  is  a  Bible  reader, 
working  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhull,  and 
is  especially  useful  because  she  is  able  to 
play  the  organ.  A  third  has  charge  of  the 
girls’  school  at  Takata,  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  one  so  young.  The  fourth  bne  is  soon  to 
marry,  and  the  fifth  helps  in  kindergarten 
work.  Nine  are  to  be  graduated  next  year, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  has  increased,  on  account  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  tuition.  Two  more  girls 
are  soon  to  be  baptized.  Miss  Murray  teaches 
a  class  of  young  men  on  Sunday.  Only  one 
of  these  is  a  Christian,  but  the  others  are 
deeply  interested  in  Christianity,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  comparing  it  with  other  religions. 
The  music  is  no  doubt  an  immense  attraction 
to  them,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  English. 

Miss  Smith  writes,  under  date  of  December 
7tb,  1898,  thanking  the  “King’s  Children”  of 
Dr.  Hall’s  church.  New  York,  for  the  organ 
they  sent  for  the  church  in  Sapporo : 

“  I  hasten  to  tell  you  the  good  news.  The 
organ  so  long  expected  has  arrived.  It  was 
brought  to  the  door  a  short  time  before  school 
opened.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  happy 
we  are  that  it  reached  us  safely.  The  gills 
saw  it  coming,  and  then  ran  to  spread  the 
news,  and  such  gladness  t  We  all  helped  un¬ 
load  it  and  open  it.  Then  such  wild  exclaim¬ 
ing  over  its  size  and  beauty  I  The  day  schol¬ 
ars,  some  of  whom  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  attend  church,  were  as  interested  and 
joyful  as  any  of  us.  The  church  people  will 
probably  be  coming  around  to-morrow  to  see 
it,  as  the  news  of  its  arrival  will  reach  them 
this  evening.  We  are  to  keep  it  at  the  school 
for  a  little  time,  until-  the  new  church  is 
completed,  as  it  is  feared  to  trust  it  in  the 
present  building,  which  is  only  a  Japanese 
house,  and  cannot  be  fastened.  The  new 
church  did  not  get  built  in  the  summer  as 
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we  hoped,  but  it  will  be  ready  by  spring,  no 
doubt.  We  are  so  glad  we  were  able  to  obtain 
the  needed  help  for  building  it.  The  situation 
is  Tery  fine.  Through  the  centre  of  the  town, 
dividing  the  shops  and  tenements  from  the 
better  class  residences,  is  a  broad,  open  space, 
intended  for  a  public  garden,  when  the  city 
can  afford  it,  which  extends  the  whole  width 
of  the  place,  from  the  river  on  one  side,  to 
the  mountain  on  the  other.  The  church  faces 
this,  looking  toward  the  depot,  and  can  be 
seen  for  a  gn^eat  distance.  ” 

After  two  earnest  prayers,  in  which  Mrs. 
Wellington  White  and  Miss  Denny  led,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

An  hour  later  the  room  was  filled  again. 
The  general  meeting  was  led  by  Dr.  Ellinwood. 
Prayer  that  the  Gospel  might  spread  over  all 
the  earth  was  the  burden  of  the  hour.  Dr. 
Ellinwood  read  Isaiah.  Ixi.,  the  chapter  which 
the  Lord  afterward  applied  to  Himself,  His 
credentials.  He  was  a  missionary  to  this 
world.  People  ask  if  there  is  any  real  need 
for  missions.  What  was  it  that  brought  the 
Son  of  God  to  the  earth  T 

Dr.  Marshall,  Field  Secretary  in  the  West; 
Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Roberts  of  the  Home 
Board,  and  Dr.  Duffield,  prayed  fervently  for 
the  advancement  of  God’s  kingdom,  also  a 
Chinaman  converted  in  this  country,  who  has 
since  done  valuable  work  in  his  district  in 
China,  starting  a  church  and  persuading  his 
own  father  to  become  a  Christian. 

Miss  Gardiner,  soon  to  return  to  Japan, 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  friends 
at  home  bow  much  they  are  doing  for  Japan, 
when  they  give  their  prayers,  their  money, 
and  their  dear  ones.  Only  those  who  are 
working  there  can  realize  bow  black  the 
darkness  in  that  land  and  how  bright  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  shines.  Gifts 
sent  to  foreign  fields  are  often  multiplied  a 
hundredfold.  There  was  once  a  five-cent  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  given  to  a  Japanese  pil¬ 
grim.  Some  years  later  thirty  believing  Chris¬ 
tians  were  found  in  a  remote  part  of  Japan, 
led  to  Christ  through  that  one  book.  The 
missionaries  want  the  prayers  of  those  at 
home  more  than  anything  else.  When  Miss 
Gardiner  left  'Japan,  the  girls  in  her  school 
gave  her  a  ring,  and  with  it  a  paper,  on  | 
which  was  written  their  names  and  the 
words,  “Jesus  only.”  This  is  the  message 
she  gave  to  the  workers  at  home,  the  thought 
of  Jesus  only,  in  all  their  work.  She  said: 
“If  Satan  thinks  that  work  is  too  prosperous 
in  some  foreign  field,  be  immediately  puts 
doubt  into  the  heart  of  some  home  worker  in 
Christian  England  or  America,  as  the  surest 
way  of  hindering  progress.  ” 

Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  with  ringing  cheer  in 
his  words,  said  that  be  was  not  afraid  of  the 
result  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  He 
presided  over  that  body  on  the  day  in  which 
the  priest  of  Japan  denounced  Christianity, 
and  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
exposition  of  other  religions  only,  revealed  the 
existence  of  sin  and  that  Christ  alone  can  save. 


ApproximaTino  Accuracy.  —  The  French 
m^tre  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  length  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  Arago, 
the  illustrious  philosopher,  regretted  that  it 
had  not  been  determined  in  terms  of  the  wave 
leng^tb  of  light.  This  has  now  been  done  by 
Mr.  Michelson  at  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  SAvres.  By  a  method 
based  on  “interference  fringes,”  he  has  meas¬ 
ured  the  wave  lengths  of  different  lights,  and 
compared  them  with  the  length  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  mdtre.  Operating  in  particular  with  the 
red  ray  of  incandescent  cadmium,  he  finds  the 
standard  mAtre  to  be  oorreot  to  a  demi- micron, 
that  IS  to  say  one  five  millionth,  which  is 
about  the  nearest  approximation  to  absolute 
accuracy  that  can  be  attained. 


QlgrifuUural  l^epartmcnt.  - 


CATTUC  IN  COUNTRY  AND  CITY. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Secretary  of  the'Fores- 
try  Commission  in  New  Hampshire,  has  tried 
to  do  for  bis  own  State  what  others  have  at¬ 
tempted  elsewhere — namely,  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  vote-selling  evil,  its  causes, 
and  the  classes  among  whom  it  particularly 
prevails.  The  Boston  Traveller  follows  up 
with  these  remarks : 

We  have  little  faith  in  percentage  computa¬ 
tions  of  this  evil.  The  actual  number  of  cases 
detected  must  be  pieced  out  by  more  or  less 
hap- hazard  surmise.  But  we  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Barrison,  that  in  close  States,  like 
New  Hampshire,  the  number  of  purchasable 
votes  is  probably  large  enough,  if  all  cast  on 
one  side,  to  determine  any  election. 

The  escape  from  this  shameful  consequence 
'  of  money-controlled  elections  is  into  a  conse- 
i  quence  no  less  shameful.  The  profits  of  the 
vote- getting  business  are  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  because  both  parties 
are  equally  ready  to  invest  their  campaign 
j  funds  in  this  way.  Mr.  Harrison  does  well  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  the  high  spirit  qf  faction 
among  party  managers  which  is  responsible  for 
the  evil,  and  that  the  remedy  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  purchasers  rather  than  the  sell¬ 
ers  of  the  suffrage. 

In  New  Hampshire,  if  Mr.  Harrison  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  foreign  element  is  comparatively 
unsmirched  in  this  respect.  “A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  number  of  purchasable  votes,  ” 
he  writes  in  the  November  Century,  “are 
those  of  native  New  Englanders,  who  for  any 
reason  have  reached  a  run-down  and  played- 
out  condition.  ”  Both  parties  denounce  the 

Eurchasable  voter,  but  both  use  him  as  an  ally. 

aws  providing  for  secrecy  of  the  ballot  do  not 
seem  to  affect  him.  Only  by  a  cooperation  of 
the  two  parties  can  any  headway  be  made 
against  this  unmanly  practice. 

A  governor  elected  by  bribed  ballots  is  an 
illegal  usurper.  If  Mr.  Harrison’s  pictures  are 
not  overdrawn  (and  we  can  match  them  from 
our  local  experience)  hardly  any  executive  of 
a  close  State  like  New  Hampshire,  however 
pure  himself,  can  be  certain  that  be  owes  bis 
seat  to  a  majority  of  the  legal  suffrages  of  bis 
fellow-citizens,  and  not  rather  to  the  criminal 
machinations  of  his  irresponsible  henchmen. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  done  noole  service  in  push¬ 
ing  the  reform  well  into  its  first  stage  of  ac¬ 
curate  inquiry  and  forcible  statement.  He 
is  powerless  to  proceed  further  without  the 
cooperation  of  press  and  people.  We  are  glad 
to  second  bis  appeal  and  te  give  the  movement 
which  be  has  started  our  cordial  support. 

I  There  is  need  of  a  Harrison  right  here  in 
Boston,  and  we  should  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  could  be  conducted  here  with  more 
certain  results  than  in  a  scattered  population 
like  that  of  the  Granite  State.  Who  will  do 
the  workt  Shall  it  be  left  to  private  parties? 
Is  it  not  a  matter  for  the  Government  itself? 


GROWING  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  gooseberry  is  a  neglected  fruit  with  us, 
and  as  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  start¬ 
ing  a  plantation  of  it  we  want  to  say  a  fe  a 
words  now  in  its  favor.  The  market  is  very 
rarely  oversupplied  with  the  fruit,  and  a  rea¬ 
son  for  this  IS  that  it  can  be  gathered  and 
marketed  through  a  long  season  instead  of  all 
having  to  be  harvested  and  sold  at  one  time. 
The  green  berries  sell  readily  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  picked  and  bring 
then  the  best  prices  of  the  season,  but  this  is 
equalized  by  the  fact  that  later  on  they  are 
much  larger  and  a  bush  will  then  yield  more 
quarts. 

A  gooseberry  bush  at  two  years  from  plant¬ 
ing  should  yield  three  quarts  of  fruit,  and 
after  that  five  quarts  a  season.  An  average 
retail  price  is  about  ten  cents  a  quart.  The 
crop  is  almost  a  certain  one,  for  if  the  worms 
are  kept  off,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  the 
use  of  hellebore,  the  only  other  enemy  which 
they  have  to  fear  is  mildew.  Our  native  varie¬ 
ties  are  much  subiect  to  that.  The  plant 
8bould,be  set  on  cool,  moist  soil,  and  a  partial 
shade  does  not  injure  them. 

Close  pruning  will  increase  their  productive¬ 
ness  and  tend  towards  making  them  longer 
lived.  The  fruit  is  the  very  earuest  of  any  we 
may  have  from  our  home  gardens,  and  for  1  his 
reason  only  should  be  much  more  widely  grown 
than  it  is.  In  planting  we  advise  procuring 
one  year  plants  in  preference  to  those  older. 
Give  good  cultivation,  a  regular  manuring  in 
the  fall  and  a  cool  mulch  in  the  summer  to 
protect  the  roots. 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 

AVER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act,  * 

Sure  to  Cure 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co., 365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD  j 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  SmOOBATUa  TOBia 

OONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Fw  the  PRETENTION  «■<  CURB  ef 

liliria,  IndlgestloD,  Loss  of  Appetite.6tc. 

92  rae  Dreaot,  Parik 
E.  FOUSEIA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


STEPHEMF.WUj 

■HlVDmHI  MD  Sou  NUITS.  ‘ 


(MCf 

„  SOH 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 

Inin  the  Pen  Jut  Right.  PraMnrea  tho 
Ink  Clear  and  Urapld.  Makes 
Writing  a  lAUEary* 

^  prerenting  too  moch  ink  from  adhering  to 
the  pen  the  busy  scribbler  is  not  troubled  with  onlqr 
fingm  nor  unsightly  blots  upon  his  documents. 

nice  $1.00  each.  Sent  prepaid,  subject  to  return 
and  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  An  elegaag 
deacriptiTe  Pamphlet  scni;  <m  iqppttcatioQ. 

MOm  S  ABBOT  €0.»  MS  Wmrr^n  Jtrew  For** 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUV, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS  N.  Y 

A  popular  rwort  for  health,  change,  reet  or  frecreathae 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bdle,  eteam.  opes  lira 
plaoea,  eon  -  wlor  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Snltee 
of  roome  with  private  oaths.  Dry  tonic  sir;  **^*-*^*gr 
waters  ard  Winter  sports.  Me  aege,  electricity,  iu 
bathe  and  all  remedla*  agents.  New  Turkish  aad  lta»> 
elan  *»***««  Send  for  lUnstrated  circular. 
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A  FARM  RBOOBD. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  disap¬ 
proves  of  attempts  at  elaborate  book-keeping 
oy  farmers.  Yet  they  should  aim  to  keep  a 
trustworthy  record  of  receipts  and  expenses. 
He  says :  The  fact  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of 
that  book-keeping  is  a  business  as  well  as 
farming,  and  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  practice  to  be  proficient  in  either.  But 
this  should  not  discourage  a  farmer  from  keep¬ 
ing  books — at  least  from  keeping  books  as  I 
do.  I  never  studied  book-keeping,  and  yet  I 
keep  accounts,  and  well  enough,  1  think,  for 
most  practical  purposes. 

I  use  only  two  bi^ks,  one  of  which  I  divide 
into  departments  covering  all  the  important 
industries  of  a  farm.  When  we  cover  our 
strawberries  in  winter  I  make  a  note  of  it  in 
the  space  devoted  to  strawberries,  or  when  we 
water  a  patch  of  celery  the  fact  is  entered  un¬ 
der  the  nead  of  irrigation,  etc.  ;  only  those 
things  are  written  in  the  journal  which  I  shall 
want  to  refer  to  in  the  future.  The  other  book 
is  devoted  strictly  to  the  daily  cash  accounts. 

Two  pages  are  used  every  month,  one  for 
expenses,  the  other  for  receipts ;  they  are  ruled 
off  into  columns,  which  have  headings  such  as 
(on  the  expenses  side)  “Hired  Labor,”  “Food," 
“Groceries,”  and  as  many  more  as  would  be 
of  interest,  and  what  expenses  do  not  come 
under  these  headings  are  put  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “  Miscellaneous.  ”  The  receipts  are  entered 
in  the  same  way  and  sales  of  farm  produce  are 
also  entered  into  the  other  book  in  the  proper 
departments.  After  the  receipts  and  expenses 
are  made  out  the  accounts  are  balanced,  which 
is  done  by  subtracting  the  day’s  expenses  from 
receipts  and  adding  remainder  to  balance  of 
evening  before,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
cash  on  hand,  or  by  reversing  the  ope/ation  if 
ei^nse  exceed  receipts. 

By  this  method  I  know  just  where  every 


cent  has  gone  and  where  every  cent  comes  from, 
and  though  you  are  bound  to  come  to  some 
knotty  points  once  in  a  while,  every  farmer  or 
farmer’s  boy  can  keep  his  accounts,  and  if  be 
gets  started  and  sticks  to  it  for  a  few  weeks 
he  will  only  be  sorry  he  did  not  begin  years 
ago. 


Prevent  the  Grip 


Dr.  CvrmEkifonsf  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
■ays  that  to  prevent  the  Orip,  you  should  avoid 
ezpwnre  in  Inclement  weather,  and  keep  year 
strength  up,  your  hlood  in  aOod  oonditlon,  and 
yonr  dtgeetivn  organs  In  regular  notion.  The  ton¬ 
ic  and  alterative  effects  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  so 
happily  meet  the  last  three  conditions,  that  with 
the  protection  given  by  this  medicine  yon  need 
not  fear  the  Grip.  Many  people  confidently  rely 
upon  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  protection  from  the 
Grip,  Fevers,  etc. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  an  inexpensive  medicine  and  a  single  bottle 
may  save  yon  many  dollan  In  doctor’s  bills  and 
much  suffering.  Truly  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
wotth  a  pound  of  cure.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


HODSB  PIA.NT8. 

House  plants  are  as  easily  grown  as  onions, 
if  once  the  knack  of  taking  care  of  them  is 
learned,  says  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  And  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  for  there  is  no  situation  in  life  to 
which  a  growing  plant  will  not  add  cheer. 
There  are  plants  suitable  for  every  kind  of  in¬ 
door  decoration.  Trailing  vines  and  lovely 
palms  for  the  bay  window,  lilies  and  hya¬ 
cinths  for  the  parlor  table,  begonias  and 
geraniums  for  the  dining-room,  and  hundreds 
of  graceful  forms  for  baskets,  corner  shelves, 
and  out- of- way  nooks.  Give  those  which  are 
not  in  an  active,  growing  condition,  little 
water;  but  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of 
growth,  increase  the  supply,  keeping  in  mind 
the  fact  that  many  more  plants  are  injured 
by  overwatering  than  from  being  kept  ton 
dry.  Apply  no  manure  of  any  kind  to  a  plant 
not  in  a  condition  of  growth.  Some  persons 
when  they  see  that  a  plant  is  not  growing, 
dose  it  with  stimulants  and  fertilisers,  and  in 
most  cases  kill  it.  All  plants  are  sure  to  be 
injured  by  an  application  of  this  kind  unless 
in  a  condition  to  make  use  of  it.  Turn  them 
frequently  to  keep  symmetrical.  If  this  is 
neglected,  the  young  and  growing  branches 
will  be  drawn  toward  the  light,  and  in  time 
the  plant  will  become  one  sided.  A  little  care 
at  the  proper  time  will  prevent  this.  More 
healthy  plants  would  be  seen  in  sitting-room 
windows  if  they  were  given  air  daily.  Many 
seem  to  get  the  idea  that  they  do  not  require 
much  air.  and  do  not  recognise  the  necessity 
of  their  obtaining  fresh  supplies.  It  is  well  to 
open  a  door  some  distance  from  the  plants,  for 
some  minutes  daily,  and  let  fresh,  cold  air 
mix  with  the  warm  before  coming  in  contact 
with  the  plants.  If  you  can  change  the  air 
from  time  to  time,  can  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  can 
have  plenfy  of  sun,  success  is  assured. 


Hood’s  Pills  sot  easily,  yet  promptly  and  efficient¬ 
ly,  on  the  liver  and  bowels.  2Sc. 


Peter  MGllers 
Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


la  clear,  swtet,  sonnd  and  free  from  dissxreeable 
taste  and  smell— a  product  obtained  after  years  of 
scientific  research  It  is 

Absolutely  Pure 

as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  living 
fish:  hence  perfecily  digestible,  causing  no  after¬ 
taste  or  nausea.  In  Sat,  oval  bottles,  only,  benae- 
tically  sealed  and  dated.  All  Druggists. 

W.  H  .Schieffelin  &  Co..  S-  le  Agents.  N.  T. 


DON’T  think  because  yonl 
have  failed  in  the  past,  thau 
you  cau’t  grow  ro^  auc-l 
cessfuUy.  nere  will  be  no  | 
failures  in  the  future,  ifJ 
yon  get  the  fiunons  D.  &  C.  { 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Steamed  Bread.— To  two  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk  add  one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  soda.  Stir  in 
three  cupfuls  of  Graham  fiour,  turn  this  into 
a  well  buttered  mold  (I  like  a  small  half  gal¬ 
lon  jar  best),  steam  three  hours  and  brown  in 
the  oven.  ’This  is  to  be  eaten  warm,  and  is 
almost  as  good  as  genuine  “brown  bread.” 

Boiled  Macaroni. — Pour  one  pint  of  boiling 
waiter  over  five  ounces  of  macaroni.  Let  it 
stand  half  an  hour,  drain  off,  put  in  a  kettle, 
cover  with  boiling  milk,  season,  and  grate 
cheese^over  it. 

Corn  Fritters. — One  cup  of  fiour  with  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  mixed 
with  it,  one  egg  well  beaten,  half  a  pint  of 
canned  corn,  and  salt  to  taste.  Add  more 
milk  if  it  is  too  thick,  or  more  flour  if  it  is 
too  tbin.  Fry  on  a  griddle  like  batter  cakes. 

Lemon  Pie.  —Two  small,  or  one  and  a  half 
large  lemons  grated,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  yolks  of  four  ^gs. 
Beat  up  lightly,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Then 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  sweeten  them, 
and  spread  on  the  top. 

Pie  Crust  for  Dyspeptics. — Boil  and  mash 
half  a  dozen  potatoes,  add  a  teacupful  of  rich 
sweet  cream,  a  little  salt,  and  flour  enough 
to  roll  out  the  crust.  Handle  as  little 
as  possible.  Put  a  strip  around  the  edge  of 
the  plate  and  cover  the  top  of  the  pie,  but  put 
none  at  tbe  bottom.  Prick  the  upper  crust  to 
let  the  steam  out. 

Chicken  on  Toast. — If  you  have  cold  chick¬ 
en,  but  not  enough  for  a  whole  meal,  chop  it 
fine,  heat  a  cup  of  sweet  cream  boiling  hot, 
stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch,  then  salt 
and  stir  in  the  chicken ;  arrange  slices  of 
hot,  crisp,  battered  toast  on  a  hot  platter,  and 
put  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  the  minced 
chicken  on  each  slice  and  serve. 

Cream'  Candy.  —  One  pint  of  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  pint  of  water,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a  piece  of  butter  tbe  size  of 
a  hickory  nut.  Bou  without  stirring  until  it 
threads,  then  pull  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
bandied.  Yellow  and  pink  sugar  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  where  a  variety  is  desired,  and  the 
effect  is  very  pretty. 


Our  MW  OsMs  to  Xoss  CaltsTs/ 
gives  you  explicit  directions  fori 
ssiecthig  and  growing  tht  very' 
choicest  flowers  of  svery  kind.  We 
■end  it  Free,  if  you  request  It,  alsOi 
a  sample  copy  of  our  intereslingl 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Is  an  elennt  book  of  aoo  pages,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  distinct  Catalogues 
bound  together — one  each  of 
SEEDS,  BULBS  &  PLANTS. 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  work  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  merit,  re¬ 
written  and  reconstructed  in  every  n^cular. 
Every  cut  new,  everv  line  fresh.  Printed  on 


brown  colors.  Many  charming  colored  plates. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before  seen.  We  offer 
new  and  special  strains  of  Flower  and  Veg¬ 
etable  seeds,  all  the  standard  new  and  rare 
Plants  and  Bulbs  of  every  kind.  Millions  of 
Gladiolus,  choicest  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines;  also 
new  and  rare  Fruits  — some  wonderful  intro¬ 
ductions  from  Japan.  The  greatest  collection 
of  rare  things  for  the  garden  ever  presented, 
and  all  at  moderate  prices.  Do  not  fail 
to  see  this  wonderful  book  catidone.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  2$  cents,  with  check  for  valu¬ 
able  new  Pansy  seed  gratis,  or  sent  FREE  if 
either  of  the  following  new  plants  are  ordered. 

THE  LITTLB  GBM  CALLA.  •  . 

A  perfect  miniature  Calls,  growing  8  or  ii  incra 
high  and  prrxlucinjg  perpetually  very  large  snow-white 
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Pbanitt  Brittle. — Crush  a  <]^uart  of  peanuts 
with  a  rolling  pin,  after  removing  the  external 
«-sell  and  the  red  covering  of  the  kemeL  Melt 
slowly,  pouring  in  a  little  at  a  time  to  prevent 
caking,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  granulated 
sugar.  Just  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  melted, 
stir  in  the  nuts  and  pour  out  on  buttered 
plates  or  pans  quite  thin.  Draw  off  in 
squares,  and  when  cold  it  will  easily  break 
up.  Other  nuts  will  answer,  but  peanuts  are 
preferred. 

Welsh  Rare-Bit.— One-quarter  pound  rich 
cheese,  one-quarter  cupful  cream  or  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  mustard,  half  a  teaspoonful 
salt,  a  little  cayenne,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  butter,  four  slices  of  toast.  Put  the  milk 
on  to  boil  in  the  double  boiler,  and  add  to  it 
the  cheese  broken  into  small  pieces  or  grated. 
When  the  cheese  is  melted  stir  in  the  egg, 
well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  the  seasoning 
snd  the  butter.  Cook  two  mi&utes,  or  until 
the  mixture  thickens  a  little.  Pour  over 
the  toast,  and  serve  at  once. 

Stuffed  Potatoes. — Wash  the  potatoes  and 
bake  only  until  they  begin  to  soften — not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes.  Cut  off  the  end,  scoop 
out  the  inside  with  a  teaspoon  into  a  saucepan 
containing  two  ounces  of  butter,  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
Stir  all  these  over  the  fire  until  they  are  scald¬ 
ing  hot,  then  fill  the  potato-skins  with  the 
mixture.  Put  on  the  ends,  press  the  potatoes 
gently  into  shape,  finish  baking  them  and 
serve  on  a  hot  dish.  | 

French  Pancakes.  — Beat  six  eggs  very  light, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Pour  a  third  of 
this  mixture  on  a  half  cupful  of  fiour.  and 
beat  until  smooth  and  light.  Then  add  re¬ 
mainder  of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  a  tablespoon - 
ful  of  melted  butter.  Beat  and  butter  an 
omelet  pan.  Pour  into  it  a  thin  layer  of  the 
mixture.  When  brown  on  one  side,  turn  and 
brown  on  the  other.  Cover  with  a  thin  layer 
of  jelly  and  roll  up. 

French  Madeleines. — Make  a  rich  sponge 
cake  batter  in  the  usual  manner  with  half  a 
I>ound  of  finely  sifted  fiour,  half  a  pound  fine 
white  sugar,  half  a  pound  fresh  butter,  four 
fresh  eggs  and  a  seasoning  of  salt ;  then  stir 
in  a  good  sprinkling  of  currants,  dried 
cherries  cut  in  pieces,  and  fine  shreds  of 
angelica  or  citron,  and  mix  thoroughly ;  after 
which  use  the  mixture  to  two-thirds  full  of 
some  small  fluted  dariol  moulds  which  have 
been  well  buttered  in  readiness,  and  bake  them 
in  a  moderate  oven.  When  sufficiently  done, 
turn  out  the  “  madelsines”  and  oool  them  on  a 
sieve,  after  which  each  one  must  be  partially 
emptied,  and  the  cavity  filled  up  with  whipped 
cream,  pastry  custard  or  some  very  delicate 
kind  of  preserve,  when  they  are  ready  for 
serving.  Send  them  to  the  table  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  fancy  lace  dish  paper,  with  a  bor¬ 
der  of  small  pretty  leaves  and  candied  fruits 
round  about. — ^Aunt  Chloe  in  Country  Gentle¬ 
man. 


Bread,  biscuit  and  i 
cake  raised  with  i 

^■Bakn^Powfer  | 

keep  their  fresh-  f 
ness  and  flavor.  S 
The  reason  is,  the  1 
leavening  power  of  R 
Cleveland’s  is  pro-  R 
duced  by  pure  cream  g 
of  tartar  and  soda  a 
only, — not  by  alum,  g 
ammonia  or  any  other  § 
adulterant  ? 

Cleveland’s  is  » 

i  “Pure&Sure.”  I 


BAKING- 
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Scientific  and  Useful. 

Professor  HazeiL  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  all  the  concussion 
experiments  to  produce  rain  have  been  failures, 
and  that  those  conducted  in  Connecticut  last 
summer  seemed  to  prolong  the  drought  in  that 
section,  while  there  was  plenty  of  rain  in  all 
the  region  round  about. 

The  development  of  the  petroleum  interest 
in  Peru  has  made  such  progress  that  it  has 
been  found  necetsary  to  lay  pipe  between  the 
wells  and  the  ^rts  on  the  coast. .  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Peruvian  wells  will  soon  supplv 
the  entire  demand  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  opinion  has  lately  been  expressed  by  a 
scientific  writer  that  electricity  is  destined  to 
oome  prominently  to  the  front  for  use  in  puri¬ 
fication  processes.  Already  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  in  France  and  England 
for  purifying  sewage,  and  if  worked  with  a 
refuse  destructor,  in  which  the  heat  can  be 
used  for  generating  the  current,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  than  present  methods.  A  new  pro¬ 
cess  of  bleaching  starch  by  electricity  is  also 
reported,  by  which,  it  is  said,  second  and 
lower  qualities  of  the  product  can  be  treated 
electrolytically,  the  result  being  such  as  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  the  first  quality. 
Methods  of  manufacturing  ozone  by  electrical 
action  are  of  course  well-known. 

/ 

The  Earth’s  Crust.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  conclusions  to  which  geologists  now 
assent  is  that  the  major-portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate, 
and  that  these,  as  a  rule,  are  not  only  crystal¬ 
line  in  structure,  but  never  contain  remains  of 
organized  substances — plants  and  animals — or 
portions  of  other  stones.  The  gneiss  and  mica 
slate  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  of 
minerals  as  the  granites,  only  arranged  some¬ 
what  differently — that  is,  in  gneiss  the  quartz 
and  feldspar  are  very  closely  aggregated,  while 
the  mica  appeara  in  scales  between  strata  of 
the  same ;  thus  it  is  that  gneiss  is  really  a 
stratified  rock,  and  if  a  section  of  break  be 
made  at  right  angles  to  the  strata  it  presents 
a  striped  appearance,  the  quartz  and  the  feld¬ 
spar  being  nearly  white  and  the  mica  a  narrow 
band  of  green.  The  gneiss  is  intermediate 
between  granite  and  mica  slate,  and  is  often 
found  between  these  rocks,  lying  over  the 
former  and  under  the  latter  though  some¬ 
times  the  transition  is  so  gradual  as  to  be 
hardly  preceptible. 


One  Thlnir  and  Anotner. 

Three  tourists  have  lost  their  lives  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  ascend  the  higher  of  the  two  peaks 
of  the  Gross  Glockner  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps. 
They  were  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  and  fell 
over  a  precipice. 

The  wine  growers  of  the  south  of  France  are 
trying  to  sell  their  wine  for  a  penny  a  quart, 
there  is  such  a  glut  in  the  production.  Grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Montpellier  districts  are  preparing  a 
protest  against  the  sale  of  manufactured  wine 
in  the  Paris  shops  when  the  genuine  article  is 
so  cheap. 

The  British  Mukeum  has  recently  became 
the  possessor  of  a  unique  papyrus  manuscript, 
the  work  of  Menon  upon  Medicine  among  the 
Greeks,  a  work  hitherto  supposed  to  be  lost. 
Menon  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  like  bis 
master  cherished  the  ambition  to  prepare  an 
encyclopedia  of  sciences.  Th  is  book  was  meant 
for  a  part  of  the  large  work.  It  throws  much 
light  upon  various  questions  treated  by  Hippo¬ 
crates.  the  father  of  medicine. 

The  projectors  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Ant¬ 
werp  next  year,  in  their  effort  to  have  a  great 
er  attraction  than  the  Eiffel  tower  or  the 
Ferris  wheel,  have  decided  upon  a  restaurant 
in  the  air.  A  great  stationary  balloon  is  to  be 
built,  and  below  this,  on  iron  girders,  an  im¬ 
mense  restaurant  building  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  a  good  number  of  people.  An  ele¬ 
vator  will  carry  patrons  to  the  restaurant, 
which  is  to  be  a  palatial  pile  in  the  French 
style  of  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  house  in  which  was  made  the  first 
American  flair,  with  the  unlucky  number  of 
stripes  and  stars,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  belied  an  old  proverb,  still  stands  on 
Arch  street,  in  Philadelphia,  according  to 
“The  Press”  of  that  city.  'The  building  is, 
moreover,  noted  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
first  meetings  between  French  Envoy  Genet 
and  Miss  Clinton,  daughter  of  one  of  New 
York’s  most  noted  Governors,  who  in  time  be¬ 
came  Mme.  Genet. 


Ivoaldn't  like  to  drop  It 
Cause  it’s  sumpln  very  nice, 

If  you  could  stay  to  lunch  with  us 
Perhaps  you’d  get  a  slice. 

Pie  to  generally  coMldared  ‘toumpin  very  nice,” 
but  the  beet  kind  o(  all— the  delidoiis  mince, 
has  been  dreaded  becanse  of  the  work  it  re¬ 
quired.  All  thto  to  unneoeaeary  now,  for  adth 

NONE-SUCH 

CONDENSED 

MINCE  MEAT 


toa  Tit  •  At  srocer’s ;  or  «  full 

■txe  one  by  nutll,  poitpAld,  for  12  cents. 

IUEltlt£LL-S(HILE  CO.,  Syracuse,  If.  Y. 


SPOONS  AND  PORKS 

Ate  plated  THREE  TIMES  HEAVIER  on  tbo 
three  points  most  exposed  to  wear. 

COLO  BY  Blltar-GLASB  OeALBBO. 

*  If  you  are  not  sure  where  the  genuine 
1847  Rogers  Gooda  can  be  obtained,  addresa 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  CL 
inuitratioat  oflatest  designt  and  valuable  Inferm. 
atioa  will  be  mailed  you.  (Mantioa  thii  paper.) 

Liebig  Company’s” 

These  two  words  are 
known  in  every  weli 
ordered  household 
throughout  the  world 
as  designating  the 
oldest,  purest,  best 
and  always-to-be-de- 
pended-npon 

Extract  of  Beef. 


UDAHY’S 


BEX  BRAIVo 


EXTRACT 

OF 


B^ef 


Beep  extract  ono«  appropriately  applied 
to  aeientlBe  and  dietetic  cookery  will 
ever  hold  its  place  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
praoi  ioal  honaekeepar.  Even  the  most  Juicy 
roast  is  benedted  by  the  addition  of  a  t.a* 
spoonful  of  Kztmct.  For  stews  and  all  meat 
dishes  It  is  invaluable.  No  less  useful  is  the 
Extract  when  one  needs  more  than  the  fnlae 
atlmnlntlon  of  liquor,  toffee  or  tea. 

Highest  award  at  Wortd’s  Fair  for  “ISxcel- 
lenee  in  Quality  and  Flavor.” 

Our  illustrated  booklet,  “From  Ranch  to 
Table,”  sent  free  on  application. 

Sample  sent  for  six  cents  postage. 

The  Cudahy  Pharmaceutical  Co., 

so.  OMABA,  ITEB. 
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^usic  in  tl}e  €l)ur(l). 

B7  B.  Huntington  Woodxnan. 

OaOAKIST  OI  TBK  FlHST  PRBBBTTBIUAM  OhCRCH  OF 
•  Broori.tn. 

TWO  NEW  HYMNALS. 

.  h 

.The  Plymouth  Hymnal,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D,.  with  the  cooperation  of 
Charles  H.  Morse,  Mus.  Bac.,  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  Plymouth  Church,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott,  has  just  appeared. 
As  set  forth  in  the  preface,  the  editor’s  aim 
has  been  to  make  the  hymnal  a  “discriminate 
selection  rather  than  a  comprehensive  collec¬ 
tion”  of  sacred  song.  It  contains  six  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  hymns,  and  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  tunes,  carefully  adapted  to  appropriate 
hymns,  most  of  them  being  set  to  the  words 
for  which  they  were  originally  composed. 

All  schools  have  been  drawn  from  in  select¬ 
ing  the  tunes,  and  the  result  is  a  compilation 
of  unusual  interest  and  value.  The  best  of  the 
early  American  tunes,  which  have  won  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  have  been 
retained ;  the  English  writers  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  a  noteworthy  and  unique  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  special  setting  of  a  number 
of  hymns  by  prominent  native  composers,  O. 
W.  Chadwick,  Arthur  Foote,  John  Hyatt 
Brewer,  and  others. 

The  Plymouth  Hymnal  was  planned  to  be  a 
book  for  congregational  singing,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tunes  which  through  their 
intricacy  of  harmony,  or  some  awkwardness 
of  melody,  will  not  be  readily  grasped  by  a 
congregation,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

Appended  to  the  Hymnal  are  some  chant 
settings  of  the  canticles  found  in  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  together  with  a  few  responses  and 
opening  sentences  intended  to  be  sung  by  the 
choir.  In  addition  there  are  twenty-five  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  psalms  for  responsive  reading, 
and  five  suggested  orders  of  service  suitable 
for  churches  and  chapels  of  various  condi¬ 
tions.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  taste¬ 
fully  bound  and  carefully  edited. 

Our  New  Hymnal  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
compilation  of  hymns  and  tunes  by  Messrs. 
Philip  Phillips,  senior  and  junior,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  580  hymns  and  about  850  tunes,  of  which 
80  are  by  the  compilers.  The  others  are  taken 
principally  from  Enarlisb  and  early  American 
compositions.  The  Hymnal  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  product  of  an  effort  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  church  and  Sunday-school  music,  but 
rather  to  cater  to  what  is  left  of  the  unculti¬ 
vated  taste  of  the  past  generation,  though  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  staudard  modem 
tunes  is  a  tacit  acknowedgment  of  the  ever- 
improving  taste  of  our  American  congrega¬ 
tions.  A  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
Concordance  Index,  by  which  any  hymn  can 
be  readily  found  by  recalling  some  important 

word.  _ 

cObbesponoence. 

As  announed  last  week,  Mr.  Woodman  will 
be  pleased  to  reply  to  any  inquiries  on  the 
musical  features  of  church  worship.  We  ap¬ 
pend  two  letters  received  this  week : 

THE  USE  OF  THE  INTBBIiUDE. 

Brooklyr.  Jan.  4, 18M. 

To  the  Mnsioal  Editor  of  Ths  Evarorlmt:— 

Dear  Sir:  Does  it  seem  necessary  to  you  that 
an  interlude  should  ever  be  played  between  the 
verses  of  a  hymn?  Chuboh  Member. 

The  opinion  is  growing  that  interludes  are 
not  in  good  taste.  There  seems  to  be  no  ade¬ 
quate  reason  why  a  congregation  should  stand 
silent  while  an  organist  rambles  through  an 
interlude  sometimes  longer  than  the  tune 


itself.  Possibly  one  interlude  in  a  long  hymn 
might  be  judicious  to  rest  the  voices  of  choir 
and  congregation,  but  for  a  hymn  of  not  more 
than  six  common  or  long  metre  stanzas  an 
interlude  is  unnecessary,  and  certainly  the 
emotional  strength  of  the  hymn  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  if  not  permitted  to  escape  through  the 
interlude.  Where  interludes  are  used  they 
should  express  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
'  hymn,  or  serve  as  a  connection  between  two 
verses,  with  the  object  of  intensifying  the 
emotion. 

— 

INSTBEMENTAl.  MUSIC  AMD  COMOBEOATIOM- 
AE  8IMOIMO. 

Nswark,  Jsd.  is.  1884. 

To  the  Maslcal  Editor  of  Tbb  Evamoxiass: 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
opinion,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper, 
of  the  influence  upon  the  soul  exerted  by  the 
use  in  churches  of  the  cornet,  violin,  or  other 
such  instruments  used  as  supplements  to  the 
organ  in  congregational  singing.  This  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  of  our  churches,  and  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  the  effect  upon  the  hearer  is 
worshipful  or  the  reverse. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  Newark. 

We  can  see  no  objection  to  the  use  of  other 
instruments,  as  such,  in  the  church  service. 
Their  influence  on  the  religious  sentiment  of 
those  who  bear  would  seem  to  depend  on  the 
spiritual  attitude  of  the  listener  toward  the 
service,  and  also  upon  the  music  played  and 
the  style  of  its  performance.  A  comet  is  very 
useful  for  leading  a  large  congregation ;  and  a 
violin,  well  played,  can  be  made  soul  stirring. 
We  can  imaigne  nothing  more  unworsbipful 
than  a  poorly  played  violin. 


Devotional  Services 


Music. 


I O  and  2 1  East  1 4th  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 


Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Boss  Parsons,  )  ... 

HAiu.rRow.Sa.LLT, 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary,  * 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department, 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 

A  feature  of  the  work  is  the  weekly 
recital.  The  recital  this  week  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Stephens,  assisted 
by 

Mr.  LOUIS  KAPP,  Violin, 

Mr.  NOBVACMK,  Viola, 

Mr.  ANTON  HEONEB,  Cello, 
Dr.  J.  C.  GBiaaS,  Baaao,. 
Miss  CAIA  AAJEtUP,  Aooompaniat. 

Sobarweaka.  Saver.  Qoartette.  Op.  87.  Allciiro  lCod~ 
erato.  Adaclo.  Allegro  vivace.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

Scbnmaiui,  D«r  arme  Peter. 

Onmbert.  ’Tranmblld. 

Jenaea.  Aosfahrt. 

Db.  Oaiooa. 

Sobomann.  Nacbtetncke  Ne.  4. 

Mason,  Spring  Dawn  Maanrka. 

Orleg,  Ballade  O  Moll. 

Mb.  Stbphhhs. 

Skllton.  Eldorado.  Words  by  E.  A.  Poe. 

Ingrabam,  At  tbe  Chnrcb  Gate.  Words  by  Tbaokerajw 
Dr.  Ghiogs. 

Rabtnstein,  Trio,  Op.  K.  Moderate  asaal.  Andante. 
Allegro  Moderato.  Allegro  appaseionato. 


in  Biblical  Language.  (gOspel  6 


No.  1.  God  the  King. 

No.  2.  God  our  Father. 

No.  3.  The  Word  of  God. 

No.  4.  The  Saviour’s  Advent. 
lOtbere  to  follow.) 

These  Services  are  unique  in  their  use  of  the 
treasures  of  Biblical  phraseology.  They  were 
original^  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Waldo  b.  fratt,  of  Hartford  Theoli^cal  Semin¬ 
ary,  as  practical  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
the  iftmreasive  parts  of  the  Bible  (those  addressed 
from  God  or  his  representative  to  man)  should  be 
combined  in  pnblic  worship  with  expressive  pas¬ 
sages  (those  addressed  to  God  from  man).  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  requests,  they  are  now  issued  in  a 
convenient  leaflet  form,  so  aa  to  be  available  for 
ministers  and  churches. 

Each  Service  includes  didactic  readings  for  the 
Leader,  responsive  readings  for  Leader  and  People, 
three  hymns  (printed  in  fulL  lefth  music),  and  a 
prayer  in  Biblical  language.  Each  Service  Is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  without  any  address  or  sermon,  and 
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f^OSPEL  HYMNS  No.  6  t#  conceded  totaeqimlln 
VJ  every  respect  to  any  of  tbe  numbers  which  have 


Dr.  MunhaijL.  and  others. 

80  eenta;  if  by  mail,  3S  oentmper  Copy. 

XME  GREAT  POPULARITY  of  Oospbl  Htmb* 
I  No.  5  ^vlns  made  the  combination  of  8  a^d  8  a 
necesettr.  the  two  books  are  now  issned  aa  one,  withont 
any  dnplioates,  and  with  an  index  for  the  whole,  under 
tbe  title 

Gospel  Hymns  5  &  6  Combined 

00  cent*;  if  by  mail,  70  cent*  per  Copy. 

Excelsior  Edition, 

45  eenta;  if  by  mail,  50  eenta  per  copy. 
Specify  “Large  Type"  er  "Bxeelslor"  la  ordeiisig.. 

Editions  of  Words  Only  are  also  Issned. 

A  full  list  of  tbe  different  styles  and  editions  of  the 
OospBi.  Htmbb  Series  sent  on  request. 


insertion  of  an  address  or  sermon,  if  desired,  or  for 
two  or  three  brief  talks  by  tbe  Leader. 

Price  :  Single  Services,  2  cents  each.  10  or  more 
Services,  at  the  rate  of  11.50  per  100,  postage  or  ex- 
pressage  paid. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a  sample. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Hartford  Seminary  Press, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

For  10  cents,  a  recent  magaslne  article  by  Professor 
Pratt,  describing  bis  method  In  preparing  these  Services, 
will  be  sent.  This  incindes  a  sample  of  any  one  of  tbe 
Services  as  may  be  desired. 
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Cincinnati,  O. 


THCBIOLOf &MAINC0 

New  York. 


SELECT  SOHGS  Ho. 

330  Hymns  and  Tunes,  for  nse  where  one  book  is 
desired  for  tbe  devotional  meeting  and  the  Sunday 
School.  Th»ae  who  have  aaed  Sblbot  Sobob  No.  1  so 
satisfactorily,  may  find  No.  Z  even  better. 

Cloth  g40.00  per  1 0O  Copies  by  Express. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

21S  Wabash  Aoa.,  Chleags  79  Cast  9th  8t.,  Ham  Yortr 


A  THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  ORGANIST  who  Is 
out  of  an  engagement  or  wishes  to  make  a  change 
can  team  of  an  opening  (»alsrv  about  81.000)  bv  addree- 
elng  ••Committee.”  care  of  Tbs  Evarobust,  New  Tori 
Must  be  a  man  of  consistent  Christian  character 


OVXIBCO  BOMGS  contain,  a  splendid  eoUne> 
tion  of  selected  sod  originsl  Cssip  8oogS.8sad  tsSfS, 
BeaHiM  Ssnst.  and  songs  for  every  phase  of  out¬ 
door  life.  Wheelmen  especisUy  will  be  delighted 
with  it.  Pocket  size.  Price  tO  Caurrs. 
BmOBKHOWeBPB  BIAKMOBCF  A 
celebrated  system  ot  Harmony  based  on  the  Richter 
principle,  so  familiar  to  all  musicians.  Pricb,  fl.OO. 


ioNss  IduardA  A  new  and  beautiful  one  act  lyric, 
drama,  recently  produced  in  Naw  York  with  flatter¬ 
ing  succeaa.  Psics,  $1.00 

DAV  •CHOOIa  MVMMC  Tbe  Cinefamatf 
Music  Readers  make  the  best  series  oi  Graded  Read 
era  for  Public  Schools  is  this  country.  Revised  and 
enlarged  to  flve  parts.  Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
Prices,  Part  1,  SO cts..  Part  3,S0  ctt.,  Part  S,S0  cts.. 
Part  4.  SO  cts..  Part  6, 86  cts. 

XH8  JOE.K.V  PICMXC  A  new  and  pleasinr 
cantau  for  Inveniles.  by  C.  H.  AaferM.  Full  of  good 
music  and  bright  dialogue.  Price,  80  Cents. 
FAHOVA  VIOXaMlATA  A  little  pamphlet 
contaioing  short  sketches  of  the  famous  vxilinists  of 
the  world.  Price.  1B  Cents. 

•IMOlBfO  CI.AAA  BOOKS  Tbs  best  of 
aU.  Sesd  for  specimen  pages. 

•*,Sead  le  cts  for  sample  of  Tks  Mnsicsl  Vkhsr.'eeatalalag 
■ask  foi  Cbolfs.  sad  (eaersl  aiusical  saws. 
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t  JOI.K.V  PICRIC  A  new  and  pleasinr 

1  Juveniles,  by  C.  H.  AsMsI.  Full  of  good 
and  bright  dialogue.  Price,  80  Cents. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City. — The  Hebrew -Christian 
Mission  at  17  St.  Mark's  Place  has  now  become 
identified  with  and  the  property  of  the  City 
Mission  Society.  It  has  oeen  carried  on  for  a 
dozen  years  by  its  ori^dnator,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Freshman,  and,  it  is  b^eved,  much  good  has 
been  done.  As  an  incident  of  his  efforts  the 
•ubstantial  bouse,  valued  at  about  $85,000,  has 
all  been  paid  for.  This  is  now  turned  over, 
with  Mr.  Freshman’s  full  consent,  to  the  above 
Society,  which  will  use  it  as  a  valuable  outpost 
of  the  remarkable  work  now  carried  on  among 
the  Jevrs_^  Mr.  Hermann  Warszawiak  chiefly 
at  the  DeWitt  Memorial  Church,  280  Rivington 
street.  The  Monthly  Hebrew- Christian,  for 
some  time  conducted  by  Mr.  Freshman,  also 
now  passes  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warszawiak 
as  Editor,  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Rising  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Freshman  (in 
all  which  he  was  aided  by  Mrs.  Freshman)  and 
his  course  in  handing  over  a  cherished  enter¬ 
prise  which  he  had  conducted  with  success, 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  just  praise  by  the 
Board,  and  he  is  especially  commended  to  any 
churches  that  may  wish  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  competent  evangelist.  Me  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  His 
present  address  is  105  Waverly  Place,  New  York. 

Brooklyn.— The  evangelistic  campaign  in 
Brooklyn,  mentioned  in  these  columns  last 
week,  18  moving  forward  in  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  way  all  along  the  line,  and  Pastor  Dixon’s 
heart  is  full  of  joy  at  the  bright  prospects. 
The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  central 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  David  Oregg  is  chair¬ 
man.  Meeting  have  been  held  every  day  at 
noon  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall,  lasting  from  11.80  to  1,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  has  ranged  from  700  to  1,200,  in  spite 
of  snow  and  mud.  These  meetings  have  been 
remarkably  interesting,  and  have  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  concentrating 
all  their  working  forces  here,  and  in  engaging 
the  large  hall  instead  of  a  smaller  room.  Stir¬ 
ring  addresses  have  been  delivered  ^  Evan¬ 
gelists  George  C.  Needham,  H.  M.  Wharton, 
Ferd  Schiverea,  Thomas  Needham,  Arthur 
Crane.  A  number  of  city  pastors  have  also 
taken  part,  and  shown  their  sympathy  by 
their  presence  on  the  platform.  The  singing 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  an  attractive  feature  in 
these  gatherings.  Every  afternoon  from  8  to 
4  several  hundred  people  have  gathered  for 
prayer  and  testimony  in  the  Lafayette  avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  meetings  have  been 
led  by  Drs.  Partington,  A.  H.  Moment,  John 
8.  Lloyd,  John  Humpstone,  and  Jesse  W. 
Brooks.  The  topics  nave  been  timely  and 
chosen  by  the  committee:  Monday,  The  Bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Tuesday,  The  Spirit 
of  Self-Sacrifice ;  Wednesday,  Christianity  for 
the  People;  Thursd^,  Public  Confession  of 
Christ ;  Friday,  The  World  for  Christ.  Simul 
taneous  meetings  also  took  place  in  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  Bedford  Avenue,  partici 
pated  in  by  various  pastors  of  the  city,  and 
were  largely  attended.  Every  evening  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton  of  Baltimore  has  been 
pitching  in  the  Washington-avenue  Baptist 
Church,  five  churches  uniting  in  the  services. 
The  Rev.  £.  J.  Parker  of  London  has  preached 
in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Rec 
onciliation,  three  churches  uniting.  George 
C.  Needham  has  preached  every  evening  in 
the  Sixth -avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  his 
brother  Thomas  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 

four  churches  uniting.  Evangelist  Arthur 
Crane  has  held  meetings  every  night  in  the 
Greene  -  avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  Ferd 
Schiverea  in  the  Bethesda  People’s  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  The  Rev  D.  A.  G.  Dixon  has 
been  helping  Pastor  Wharton  in  the  Washing- 


The  Dry  Goods  Economist 
k  of  January  6  contains  a  pfige 
announcement  by  the  famous 
firm  of  Fred’k  Vietor&  Ach- 
I  ViM  II  H  ^^1  elis,  informing  the  drygoods 

I  V  I  VkB  1 V  U  "  1  trade  of  the  country  that  they 

confined  their  lines  of  fast 
black  imported  hosiery  ex~ 
clusively  to  goods  dyed  by 
Louis  Hermsdorf.  Ask  your 
local  dealer  the  standing  in  the 
importing  commission  trade  of  the 
house  of  Fred’k  Vietor  &  Achelis, 
and  what  is  the  significance  of  such  an 
announcement  by  it  In  the  same  number  of  the  Economist  were  siniilar 
statements  by  other  houses  of  national  standing.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Hermsdorf  fast  black  is  accepted  by  the  trade  ^ 

as  the  standard,  and  the  best.  Be  sure 
that  you  see  on  all  black  hosiery  and  gloves 
this  stamp :  . 


On  Special  Sale,  tbis  week,  in  small 
lots  only  : 

Raw  Silk  Star  Checks,  45  cents  per 
yard. 

Scotch  Peasant  Suitings,  45  cents  per 
yard. 

Spring  Mixtures,  imported,  60  cents 
per  yard. 

Soft  Chuddah  Camel’s  Hair,  85  cents 
per  yard. 

1,200  yards  French  Derby  Rib,  $1.00 
per  yard. 

1,500  yards  Wool  Poplin,  46  inches 
wide,.  $1  .OO  per  yard. 

A  limited  line  of  Plaited  Novelty,  at 
$2.50  per  yard  ;  former  price,  $7.50. 

Cashmeres  and  Henriettas,  in  Spring 
Colorings,  are  now  ready  for  early  buy¬ 
ers. 

The  new  Cballies  have  also  been  op¬ 
ened. 


SPRING 


Frencb  and  Englisb  Serges,  Crepes,  Crepons, 
Diagonals,  Armures, 

English  and  Scotch  Suitings, 
Homespuns,  Hopsackings, 
Fancy  Weaves, 

Printed  Challies, 

White  and  Cream  Series, 

Crepons,  Diaeonals, 

FOB  EVBNINO  WEAR. 


You  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will  last  till 
some  accident  happens  to  it 
Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“  pearl  glass  ”  is  that  chimney. 

Yoa  can  haw  k— your  dealer  wDl  set  k— if  yon 
kiaiatoak.  H*  auy  tdl  yoa  k  eoais  hiai  three 
timeaaaainchaioonieoUieia.  Thatiatnte.  He 
Qiay  Bay  they  are  taAaa  good.  Doakyoahelkve 
it— they  aMybebaltar  for  hte;  ha  wuf  like  the 
ttrcakioc.  ^ 

eittSharzh.  ' "  GM.  A  Macbzth  Cik 


^tccukva^  dir 


Advaaee  in  Price  of  Coal 

need  not  inoreaae  the  coat  of  other  neceMarlea.  Heuae- 
keeyera  and  mothers  oan  atiU  obtain  the  Oail  Borden 
Ea«le  Brand  Condenaed  Milk  at  a  reasonable  price.  Its 
quality  bka  been  maintained  for  over  thirty  years  with¬ 
out  an  equal. 
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ton-avenue  meetings,  and  bis  assistant,  the 
Hev.  S.  V.  Robinson,  has  preached  in  the 
Oreenwood  Bwtist  Church,  and  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church.  Several  churches  of 
■other  denominations  are  also  united  in  the 
movement,  and  applications  are  coming  in 
from  other  pastors,  desirous  of  cooperating 
with  the  Central  Committee. 

"Albany. — For  some  reason  daily  union  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  are  not  sus¬ 
tained  in  this  city,  except  oy  the  women. 
They,  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  the  Madison -avenue  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  Individual  churches  hold 
■evening  meetings  of  varying  number,  the  re- 
ouirence  of  the  communion  season  at  this  time 
making  some  difference.  This  week  neigh¬ 
boring  churches  will  unite  in  evenning  meet¬ 
ings  in  groups  of  four,  as,  for  instance.  State- 
«treet  Presbyterian,  Immanuel  Baptist,  Trinity 
Methodist,  and  Madison  avenue  Reformed. 

W.  H.  C 

Rochester. — The  Week  of  Prayer  services 
in  our  churches  have  been  of  unusual  interest. 
These  special  meetings  will  continue  in  many 
of  the  churches  this  week  also.  The  week 
closed  with  a  delightful  gathering  at  the  resi- 
■dence  of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  very  like  that  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Stebbins,  on  the  same  street, 
for  Drs.  Cuyler  and  Field.  An  older  brother  of 
Dr.  T^lor,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  the  Con- 
g^regational  Seminary,  Chicago,  was  present, 
on  special  invitation,  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
Sociology  and  Christian  Science.  Introduced 
by  Dr.  Stebbins,  Prof.  Taylor  spoke  of  the 
great  needs  of  Chicago  and  the  efforts  put 
forth  to  relieve  them.  The  address  abounded 
in  pertinent  facts  and  statements,  leading  all 
those  who  listened  to  ask.  What  more  can  we 
do  to  help  and  save  the  multitudes  in  our 
cities?  The  evening  closed  with  refresh¬ 
ments.  Prof.  Taylor  presented  other  aspects 
of  this  great  subject  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick 
Church  on  the  following  Sabbath,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  He  also  addressed  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the  afternoon, 
and  met  the  Ministers’  Union  on  Monday 
morning. 

Staten  Island  Churches. —When  the  final 
services  were  sometime  since  held  in  the  old 
edifice  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of 
Stapleton,  the  following  interesting  story  ap 
peared  in  the  programme :  The  earliest  church 
on  Staten  Island  was  formed  before  1660,  at 
Stony  Brook,  within  the  present  limits  of  New 
Dorp,  by  that  ancient  people,  the  Waldensians 
of  the  Alps.  I’he  second  and  third  were 
formed  about  the  same  time;  the  one  by  the 
persecuted  Huguenots,  at  Fresh  Kills,  the 
other  by  the  steadfast  Hollanders,  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  In  1717  the  two  first  named  united 
with  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  Richmond. 
Possibly  about  this  time  a  Presbyterian  church 
was  formed  at  Stony  Brook,  and  probably  oc¬ 
cupied  the  old  Waldensian  church,  but  in  1769 
it  also  united  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
at  Richmond.  Thus  these  four  historic  church - 
os  of  Europe,  the  Waldensian,  the  Huguenot, 
and  Reformed  Dutch  and  the  Presbyterian,  all 
of.  the  same  ancient  faith,  and  differing  only 
infname,  were  joined  in  one  upon  the  soil  of 
Btaten  Island.  Into  the  circle  of  this  ancient 
history  of  these  colonial  churches,  this  our 
present  church  is  permitted  to  enter,  by  or¬ 
dinary  generation,  being  in  part  their  succes¬ 
sors,  through  various  representatives  of  his- 
torio  names  now  enrolled  among  our  member¬ 
ship,  and  by  a  constant  interblending  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  ^stors,  from  the  Waldensian  church 
at  New  Dorp  to  Richmond,  and  Port  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  Brighton  Heights,  its  offshoot ;  and 
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Stapleton,  its  offshoot;  and  Clifton,  its  off¬ 
shoot.  We  oomj^te  the  circle  of  a  kindred 
ffuth  to  the  old  Waldensian  church  again  at 
New  Dorp — a  circle  whose  geographJoaT radius 
in  not  three  miles.  The  Reformed  Dutch 
church  at  Stapleton  was  begun  in  1849  by 
members  of  the  Brighton  Heights  church  and 
the  Rev.  A.  R.  Thompson,  D.D. ,  then  pastor 
of  the  latter  church,  but  who  became  pastor 
of  the  Stapleton  church  in  December,  1861, 
and  so  continued  to  be  until  February,  1869, 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Clifton  was  formed 
in  turn  by  members  from  the  Stapleton  church 
on  May  14,  1866.  In  October,  1869,  these  two 
churches,  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
and  Presbyterian  cmurcbes  in  1769 — a  century 
before — were  again  joined  in  one  under  the 
title^  of  “The  first  nesbyterian  Church  of 
Edgewater.” 

Newark. — This  church,  in  Lyons  Presbytery, 
held  its  annu:il  meeting  on  January  1;  and 
notwithstanding  many  we^  detained  by  New 
Year’s  dinner's  the  attendance  was  larger  than 
in  years  before.  Dr.  Burgess  has  l^n  the 
uninstalled  pastor  of  this  church  twenty  years. 
A  local  paper  makes  the  following  minute  of 
the  meeting :  The  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Presbyterian  society  was  held  Monday 
morning,  and  was  attended  by  a  much  larger 
number  than  usual  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  vote,  was  asked  to  remain 
another  year  Hon.  S.  S.  Peirson  was  elected 
a  trustee  for  three  years,  the  board  now  being 
Hon.  E.  K.  Burnham,  Frank  Oarlock  and  Hon. 
S.  S.  Peirson.  From  the  treasurer’s  report, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  society  was  found 
to  be  in  better  shape  than  for  several  years, 
and  the  new  year  is  started  with  a  snug  sum 
in  the  treasury.  The  usual  sum  of  $2,800  was 
appropriated  for  the  pfistor’s  salary  and  other 
congregational  expenses.  The  committee 
which  was  appointed  last  year  to  solicit  about 
$8,000  for  repairs,  was  continued  and  if  the 
way  seems  clear,  the  money  will  be  raised  and 
expended.  The  question  of  a  new  parsonage 
was  also  discussed,  but  not  disposed  off.  With 
a  church  membership  of  nearly  500,  and 
money  in  the  treasury,  the  church  is  in  better 
condition  than  it  has  been  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  After  the  morning  session,  the  ladies  of 
the  church  served  a  free  dinner  to  all  who 
could  stay,  and  in  the^aftemoon  the  annual 
pew  rental  occurred. 

Corning. — The  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  city  have  invited  the  Rev.  Charles  Bur¬ 
rows,  of  Oswego,  to  supply  its  pulpit  for  one 
year.  The  church  has  been  much  distracted 
since  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Bacon  in  May  last.  In  the  vote  for  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rows  he  received  a  small  majority  from  the 
younger  portion  of  the  congregation,  and  as 
any  compromise  upon  any  other  minister 
seemed  impossible,  the  session  and  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  yielded  to  the  majority. 
Mr.  Burrows  has  accepted  the  invitation. 
Last  Sabbath  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  preached 
and  was  greeted  by  a  large  congregation  of 
his  old  friends  and  parishioners.  He  is  very 
popular  here  and  deservedly  so. 

Greenbush. — Rev.  E.  F.  Hollenbeck,  re¬ 
cently  installed  in  this  church,  is  being 
cheered  by  evidences  of  spiritual  increase  in 
the  very  beginning  of  bis  pastorate.  The  con¬ 
gregations  have  been  large  from  the  first ;  and 
last  week,  under  the  labors  of  the  Evangelist, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  the  throngs  were  more 
than  the  house  would  hold,  at  afternoon  and 
evening  services.  A  large  number  were  con¬ 
verted  and  the  interest  reached  Albany  across 
the  river,  and  many  other  towns.  This  week 
pastor  Hollenbeck  goes  on  alone  with  the  daily 
meetings,  assisted  by  a  large  choir,  and  with 
no  abatement  of  interest.  Not  in  years  has 
the  community  been  religiously  so  moved, 
and  the  other  churches  of  the  village  are  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  awakening. 

Middleport.— This  church  begins  the  new 
year  well.  It  has  now  98  members,  six  unit¬ 
ing  with  it  January  7th.  The  attendance  at 
the  morning  services  is  about  one  hundred 
people.  Seven  horse  sheds,  costing  $200  have 
recently  been  built  on  the  church  lot.  We  are 
using  a  Hymn  book  entitled  “Hymns  and 
Songs  of  Praise  for  public  and  social  worship, " 
edited  by  Messrs  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  Zach¬ 
ary  Eddy  and  Philip  Schaff ;  of  these  we  have 
only  twenty  copies.  Perhaps  some  church  has 
a  number  of  them  in  disuse  and  might  give 
them  to  us.  Please  write  before  sending,  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Middleport,  N,  Y.  The  express 
charges  will  be  sent.  W.  P. 

Port  Henry.- The  union  Gospel  meetings  in 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  held  by  Evangelist  E.  P. 
Marion,  were  largely  attended,  and  seventy- 
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five  or  one  hundred  persons  openly  confessed 
their  faith  in  Christ  for  the  first  time. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Arlington.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  but  two  months  under  the  leadership 
of  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Hutchi¬ 
son,  and  already  rejoices  in  a  condition  of  spe¬ 
cial  prosperity.  Since  Nov.  1st  fourteen  per¬ 
sons  have  umted  with  the  church,  and  six 
more  will  do  so  at  the  next  communion  The 
problem  of  a  larg^er  church  is  being  considered ; 
all  the  pews  are  rented,  and,  what  is  better, 
oocnpied  at  every  service.  The  annual  report, 
issued  as  a  neat  jiamphlet,  gives  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  seven  auxiliary  societies  of  the 
churob  in  addition  to  reports  from  the  trustees 
and  Sunday-school  and  Sunday-school  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  the  latter  being  identical  with  the 
Sunday-school.  These  reports  show  thorough 
organization  and  abounding  activity  in  every 
pood  work.  Every  treasury  shows  a  balance 
m  band.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
this  church  are  likely  to  be  realized,  since  the 
people  are  harmonious  and  happy  in  their 
work,  devotedly  attached  to  their  pastor,  and 
looking  chiefly  for  spiritual  blessing.  This 
fact  is  the  most  promising :  the  prayer-meetings 
are  fully  attended  and  anticipated  as  times  of 
refreshing. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Scranton.  —Last  Sunday  was  a  d^  of  unusual 
interest  and  power  in  the  Second  Free^terian 
Churob  of  Scranton.  Pa. ,  the  Rev.  C.  K  Rob¬ 
inson,  D.  D. ,  pastor.  It  was  the  first  com¬ 
munion  service  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  early  in 
November.  There  were  added  to  the  church 
seventy-four ;  on  profession  of  faith  sixty-one, 
by  letter  thirteen.  The  names  npon  the  church 
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roll  now  number  725,  having  coniiderably 
more  than  doublad  during  Dr.  Kobinson’e  five 
years’  pastorate.  This  service  was  also  made 
peculiarly  solemn  and  tender  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  vacant  chair  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
the  visible  sign  that  since  the  last  communion 
death  has,  for  the  first  time  since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  church  entered  the  Session. 
There  was  hardly  a  member  of  the  church  who 
did  not  feel  as  a  personal  loss  the  absence  of 
Elder  Charles  Watson,  who  entered  into  rest 
December  24,  1898,  after  a  long  life  of  singu¬ 
lar  piety,  devotion,  and  efficiency  in  all  Chris 
tian  work.  The  activities  of  the  Second  Church 
are  b^  no  means  abating;.  Besides  maintain¬ 
ing  with  undiminished  interest  all  of  its  old 
organizations  for  Christian  work,  it  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  inaugurated  two  new  ones, 
a  mission  Sunday-school  in  a  very  poor  and 
neglected  part  of  the  city,  and  a  Brotherhood  ! 
of  Andrew  and  Philip.  It  has,  in  the  same 
time,  completed  a  neat  and  convenient  chapel 
for  the  use  of  its  first  branch  Sunday-school 
on  Adams  Avenue.  This  mission  has  grown 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  usefulness,  and  is  rap¬ 
idly  developing  the  capacity  for  independent 
existence.  The  quickening  eflTect  of  the  Mills 
meetings  is  still  visible  in  all  departments  of 
the  church’s  activiW,  and  the  earnest  aspira¬ 
tion  of  Pastor,  Session,  and  People  is  that  the 
blessings  of  the  past,  great  and  precious  as 
they  are,  may  be  out  the  earnest  of  blessings 
yet  to  come.  J.  H.  T. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids.  —The  Rev.  S.  H.  Cobb,  D.  D. , 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Westminster 
Church  in  this  city. 

Detroit.  —  TrumbuU  Avenue.  —  There  were 
added  to  this  church,  at  its  January  commun¬ 
ion,  the  large  number  of  180  persons,  all  but 
24  on  confession  of  their  faith.  This  large  in¬ 
gathering  was  in  part  the  result  of  the  Chap¬ 
man  meetings. 

Calvary  Church. — Very  successful  evangelistic 
services  are  in  progress  in  this  church,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Wollf, 
and  Prof.  Birkholz. 

Pontiac. — At  the  January  communion  eight 
members  were  received,  four  of  whom  were 
baptized.  This  church  celebrates  the  seven¬ 
tieth  anniveivary  of  its  organization  on  Feb.  26. 

ILLINOIS. 

Tuscola. — A  very  delightful  Christmas  eve 
on  Sunday  evening  and  Christmas  evening  on 
Monday  were  enjoyed  by  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  electric  "pUmt,”  being  near  by, 
furnished  the  church  with  a  brilliant  “  Star  of 
Bethlehem,”  showing  more  colors  perhaps  than 
the  Wise  Men  saw  in  the  star  which  stood 
over  the  place  where  the  young  Child  lay,  but 
looking  very  beautiful  and  suggestive  as  the 
background  of  the  sermon  on  the  Bethlehem 
Star  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  as  shining 
through  the  topmost  branches  of  the  children’s 
evergreen  tree  on  Christmas  evening.  The 
Week  of  Prayer  is  being  observed  with  inter¬ 
est  and  hopefulness  by  this  church.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Hurd,  the  pastor,  being  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
A..  G.  Taylor  from  Japan,  in  whom  the  people 
are  greatly  interested. 
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THROUGH  TRAIN  SERVICE  TO  FLORIDA  AND 
THE  SOUTH. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  provide  whatever  its  patrons 
desire,  has  established  for  this  season  an  un¬ 
excelled  through-train  service  to  Florida  and 
the  South. 

First  and  foremost  comes  “The  New  York 
and  Florida  Special,"  composed  exclusively  of 
Pullman  vestibule,  smoking,  dining,  observa¬ 
tion,  sleeping,  and  drawing-room  cars.  No 
extra  fare  will  be  charged  on  this  train  over 
and  above  the  usual  Pullman  berth  charges. 
It  will  leave  New  York,  Wednesday,  January 
10th,  and  every  week-day  thereafter  until 
April  19th,  1894.  at  12.10  P.  M.,  Newark  12.85 
P.  M.,  Trenton  1.85  P.  M.,  Philadelphia  2.80 
P.  M.,  Wilmington  8.  lOP.  M.,  Baltimore  4.45 
P.  M.,  and  Washington  6.55  P.  M. ,  via  Rich¬ 
mond  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Plant 
System,  arriving  at  Jacksonville  6.80  P.  M., 
and  St.  ‘Augustine  7.00  P.  M.  the  following 
d^. 

'There  are  two  additional  express  trains  via 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  one  leaving  New 
York  daily  at  9.80  A.  M.,  Newark  9.50  A.  M., 
Trenton  11.06  A.  M..  Philadelphia  12.10  P.. 
M.,  Wilmington  12.60  P.  M.,  Baltimore  2.24 
P.  M.,  Washington  8.46  P.  M.,  arriving  Char¬ 
leston  6.50  A.  M.,  Savaimah  8.28  A.  M.,  Jack¬ 
sonville  1.80  P.  M.,  St.  Augustine  8.40  P.  M., 
and  Tampa  at  10. 85  P.  M. ,  with  buffet  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  St.  Augustine,  and  Tampa ;  the  other 
leaving  New  York  daily  at  8.80  P.  M.,  Newark 
8.59  P.  M.,  Trenton  10.16  P.  M. ,  Philadelphia 
11.88  P.  M.,  Wilmington  12.19  A.  M. ,  arriving 
Charleston  11.00  P.  M. ,  Thomasville  1.07  P.  M., 
Jacksonville  8.40  A.  M.,  St.  Au^stine  10.50 
A.  M. ,  and  Port  Tampa  7  15  P.  M.,  connecting 
at  that  point  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur¬ 
days  with  Plant  Steamship  Line  for  Key  West 
and  Havana,  with  buffet  sleeping  cars  from 
New  York  to  Richmond,  Thomasvlile,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  and  Port  Tampa.  Both  of  these 
trains  make  direct  connection,  via  Jackson¬ 
ville,  St.  Au^stine  &  Indian  Railway,  to  St. 
Augustine,  Palatka,  Ormond,  and  Rockledge 
(Indian  River). 

Two  trains  leave  New  York  daily,  via  Wash¬ 
ington,  Richmond  &  Danville  and  Florida  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Peninsular  Railroads,  the  one  leaving 
New  York  at  4. SOP.  M. ,  Newark  4.65  P.  M., 
Philadelphia  6.55  P.  M.,  Wilmington  7.41  P.  M., 
Baltimore  9.20  P.  M. ,  Washington  10.48P.  M. , 
arriving  at  Columbia  12.05  P.  M.,  Savannah 
400  P.  M.,  Jacksonville  9.00  P.  M,  and  Tampa 
7.80  A.  M.,  with  slewing  car  from  New  York 
to  Jacksonville  and  'Tampa :  the  other  leaving 
New  York  at  12.15  night,  Philad^hia  8.60  A. 
M.  (or  7.20  A.  M.,  changing  at  Washington), 
Baltimore  9.42  A.  M.,  (changing  at  Washing¬ 
ton),’  Washington  11.01  A.  M.,  arriving  Savan¬ 
nah  4.80  A.  M.,  Jacksonville  9.20  A.  M.,  and 
Tampa  5.00  P.  M.,  with  sleeping  oar  from  New 
York  to  Jacksonville. 

Passengers  from  New  England  can  make 
close  connections  with  these  trains  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington  by  using  through 
trains,  with  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  leaving 
Boston,  via  Shore  Line,  at  9.00  A.  M.,  week¬ 
days,  and  7.80  P.  M.  daily,  arriving  Philadel¬ 
phia  6.05  P.  M.  and  6.40  A.  M.,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  9.45  P.  M.  and  10.42  A.  M.,  respectively. 


BMoham's  PUla  correct  bad  eflecto  of  over-eatinR. 


A  few  Pennies 

on  the  one  hand — ruined  garments  on  the  other. 
That  will  be  the  result  of  your  trying  to  save 
money  by  using  poor,  cheap  washing- powders, 
instead  of  Pearline.  Just  consider.  How  much 
/V  could  you  save  in  a  year  if  you  bought  the 
U  \  cheapest  and  most  worthless  ?  And  how 
I  j  far  would  it  go  toward  paying  for  the 
I  \  things  ruined  in  a  single  month?  You. 

J  can’t  save  anything  by  buying  cheap 
\  washing-powders.  The  way  to  save 

V  money  in  washing  is  to  use  what 

\  has  been  proved  to  be  absolutely 

'  safe.  That  is  Pearline.  Millions  use  it 

Icwxre  of  imitations.  G7  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


For  Dyapepslz 
Um  Horaford’a  Acid  Ptioaphato. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Schwartz,  Hairisburgh,  Pa.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  dyspepsia,  with  charming  effect, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.” 


Ada  Rehan  in  silver. 

I  After  thorough  testa  of  many  articles 
)  the  owners  of  the  Silvxb  Statue 
r  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  have 
)  decided  to  use 

endudvdy,  for  cleaning  and  polish-  f 
ing  the  Statue,  the  mocd  valuable  \ 
piece  of  silver  in  the  world.  ) 

Trial  mumtity  for  the  asking  or  box 
post-pud,  IS  cts.  It'saoldever7wbera.| 

The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St,  Now  York 


LADIES 

HOW  ARE  YOUR 

dHT CHINA  CLOSETS? 

Are  the  old  disbee  chipped  and  cracked,  and 
nuBuited  to  setting  off  a  emotless  tablecloth. 
We  will  replenish  it  FREE.  Why  drink 
poor  teas  and  coffees  and  ruin  your  health  T 
when  von  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices. 
PREMIUMS  for  all.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet 
Sets,  Bammet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Watch 
Clocks,  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Sau¬ 
cers,  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
Goblets,  given  to  Club  Agents.  GOOD  IN¬ 
COMES  made  by  getting  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  3  1-2  lbs.  fine  teas  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  for  $2.00,  Charges  paid. 

Beautiful  Panel,  entitled  ‘‘Bail’s  First 
Christmas**  (size  14x28  Inches)  FREE  to 
all  patrons.  For  full  particulars,  prices,  terms 
and  Premium  lists,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  280. 


tl9  M  In  nn  z  week  caa  be  Hade  workinc  for  nu. 

Ul  Partlee  preferred  who  can  fnmiah 

a  horse  and  travel  throuRh  the  country;  a  team,  thoncb, 
is  not  Deoeaeary.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
Men  and  women  of  Rood  eharacter  will  find  this  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  profitable  employment.  Spare 
bonre  may  m  used  to  Rood  advanraRe.  B.  F.  JOHN80K 
A  CO.,  lltb  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


UflCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  00 
If  irC  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

cm  cn  ZnakiOcM  tafTMiinaHlH. 
•>U«0U  HMmWm.  rMspMi  M 

niMHi  a.  lOMn,  tUntl  •». 
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F&OM  WII,I,IAM  TATI.OK,  BISHOP  OF  AFBIOA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dunn  for  adding  years 
and  efFectivenesB,  as  I  believe,  to  my  life  by 
taking  out  of  my  mouth  a  rubber  plate  and 
putting  in  its  stead  one  of  fine,  clean- porce¬ 
lain.  William  Taylor. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  R 
Dunn,  881  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


jSSiijg  u/ons  of  'feold  a  package  full  of^uiR, 

All  dirt  cf  it  will  imdemiiM  j 


to  agt 


work  Eecome^  like  (>10/, 


IjlTnt  t|^at 


tf^oug^t  for  next  l^ou^C'cIeanii^^^? 

with 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

the  spots  on  the  floor,  the  dirt  on  the  wall,  the  finger  marks 
on  the  doors,  the  stains  on  the  windows,  the  grease  on  the 
dishes,  the  tarnish  on  the  silver,  are  quickly  removed. 

You  can  get  “other  kinds,’’  but  they  all  cost  more 
money  and  require  more  effort. 

Mad.  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Moatreal. 


CALIFOBNIA  EXCVB8IOMA 

The  well-known  Phillips  Excursion  Company 
have  arranged  to  run  weekly  excursions  to  all 
principal  California  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
cities  from  all  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

The  parties  will  leave  the  east  on  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  commencing  January  17th,  and 
passengers  will  be  booked  through  to  destina¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  Pacific  Coast  tours  offering 
as  good  accommodations  at  less  expense.  For 
full  information  address  A.  Phillips  &  Co., 
No.  Ill  S.  tfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  call  on 
the  nearest  ticket  agent  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co. 


PKB8B  VTER1K8. 

Chloago  Presbytery  will  hold  a,  reiralar  meetlns  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  6.  ai  lOA)  a.m..  in  the  Y.  VI.  C.  A.  butldiOK. 

J.  Frothisohah,  Stated  (Ilerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Bronswlok  wiU  hold  Its  in¬ 
termediate  meet<n«(  in  the  Chapel  of  Trenton  First 
Cbnrch,  East  Trenton,  Tuesday,  January  80  at  10:80  a.i(. 

A.  L.  AbmrTroho  stated  Clerk. 

“presbytery  of  Portland.— The  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Willlson 
having  beentwloa  cited  in  appear  aud  answer  to  a  charge 
eeriously  affecting  his  character  and  standing  as  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  be  having  failed  to  appear,  the  Presbytery  ol 
Portland  did  on  ibe  gTth  day  of  Novoiuber.  1803,  suspend 
him  from  the  oflBoe  of  the  Gospel  ministry  for  contuma¬ 
cy,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  pnbllsb  this  action 
cmd  issue  the  third  and  la«t  citation  reqnirlng  him  to 
Mpear  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  cbe  Monnt  Tabor 
Cnnrch  Febmary  Hb,  lt)94.  at  10  a.  m. 

J.  V.  Milliosm.  Stated  Clerk. 


MARRIAGES. 

Chrbrt— Davison.— On  Jan.  '0. 1804,  at  the  reeldence 
of  the  bride's  sister.  Mrs.  I.  C.  Goodridse.  No.  60  Oxford 
8t..  Rochester,  N.  T.,  James  Alexander  Cherry  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  aud  Miss  Saran  W  Uworth.  daughter  of  the 
late  John  M.  Davison  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and 
'randdanghter  of  the  late  Hon  Reuben  Hyde  Walworth, 


DEATHS. 

Jacobus.— In  Romnlns.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4  of  paralysis,  Mrs. 
Helen  Jacobus,  wife  of  Mr.  Pierson  Jacobus,  in  the  60th 
year  of  her  age. 

From  a  child  a  lover  of  Christ,  for  17  years  a  devoted 
mem  tier  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  sincere  Christian 
full  ot  faith,  earnest  in  prayer-  abounding  in  good  works' 

Bidbn.— On  Satuiday  Jan.  A  1804.  Edward  A.  Blden. 
in  the  82d  )ear  of  bis  age.  The  fnneial  services  took 
place  from  hla  late  residence,  871  Union  St.,  Brooklyn, 
on  Tuesday.  Jan.  0. 

SkiptOn. — At  New  Rochelle,  on  Friday,  Jan.  18,  after 
a  short  illness.  James  Skipton. 

Mr.  Skipton  was  for  many  years  with  the  firm  of  Slmr* 
son,  Crawford  and  Simpson.  Funeral  strvices  were 
held  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Cunrch  and  conducted  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Canedy,  the  rector,  who  paid  a  beantitnl 
tribute  to  the  modesty,  simplicity  and  faithfnlue^Bof 
Mr.  Skipton'B  life,  a  tribute  that  will  be  endorsed  by  his 
employers  and  assoclaUs.  The  Interment  took  place  in 
Beech  woods  Cemetery,  New  Rochelle. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium^ 

An  Institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfbotl) 
scientlflo  trsatment  at  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  kiiUe. 

We  have  nover  lailod  to  oflbct  a  ponaanent  cmvs 
where  wo  have  had  a  reasonahlo  opportunity  fe* 
treatment. 

V.  8.  Cenmu  for  one  pear,  1880,  reporU 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  deacriptton  of  onr  Sanatorlnm  and  treat 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Addreea 

DBS.  H.  I.  BBUWH  d  bOH,  Hoith  Adams,  Mam, 


WEDDING 

INVITATIONS, 

COKRBCT  IM  STYI.Bc 


WOODLAWN  OBMBTERT. 

WOODIiAWN  Station  (Mt  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Offloe.  No.  80  East  hid  E»ea(. 


NEW  DEPARTURE. 

$e.OO  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisoo  on  the 
"Phillips-Rock  Island”  Car  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  Washington.  Route  is  over  the 
B.  &  O.  to  Chicago,  then  via  the  Great  Rock 
Island  Route  to  Denver  and  the  Scenic  and 
Southern  Pacific  Routes  to  destination. 

Thia  Car  leaves  Philadelphia  every  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Having  been  in  the  tourist  business  success¬ 
fully  for  fourteen  years  we  can  guarantee  the 
very  best  service  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
aud  one  of  our  well-informed  and  attentive 
excursion  managers  accompanies  the  oar,  and 
looks  after  the  comfort  of  passengers.  The 
Car  is  Pullman-built  and  equipped ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  the  excursion  manager,  has  a  porter  and 
Pullman  conductor  in  charge. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate  you 
should  use  this  service ;  therefore  address^for 
reservation  in  the  Car, 

A.  Phillips  A  Go. , 

111  So.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


130  and  133  West  43d  Street. 


XUM 


t 

Absolutely  free  from  malaria  and  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness  generally  and  so  testified 
to  by  physicians;  with  air  heavily  charged  with  ozone — nature’s  greatest  boon  to  the  hedth- 
seeker,  with  scenic  attractions  unrivalled.  Old  Point  Comfort  ranks  foremost  as  a  winter  resort, 
while  its  world  famous  Hygeia  Hotel,  with  its  improved  and  now  perfect  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  unquestioned  purity  of  its  drinking  vyater,  unsurpassed  cuisine,  em¬ 
bracing  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  foods.  The  charm  of  its  resident  garrison  life,  its  abun¬ 
dant  musical  features  and  dancing,  constitute  a  variety  of  attractions  smdom  offered  at  any 
resort.  F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


House  Furnishing. 


Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  Class, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


DEMPSEY  & 

CARRGIX, 

Art  Stationera, 


UNION  SQUARE, 
new  YORR. 


EXCUKSIONS  TO  TMK  NATIOMAI.  CAPITAX. 

The  Royal  Bine  Line  has  arranged  a  seriee  of 
peraonallly  conducted  three  day  toura  from  New 
York,  Newark,  Eliaabeth,  Trenton  and  Pbila* 
delphiH  to  Washington,  under  the  auperviaion 
of  Thoe.  Cook  Sc  Son,  the  famous  Tourist  Agents. 
The  dates  selected  are  January  S9,  February  15, 
March  8,  29,  April  19,  26,  and  May  10,  17.  The 
rate  from  New  York,  Newark  and  Elizabeth 
will  be  $18.00,  from  Trenton  $12.25,  and  from 
Philadelphia  $11.00,  which  will  include  trans¬ 
fers  between  depot  and  hotel  and  first-class 
hotel  aoommodations  at  Washington.  The 
train  will  leave  New  York  on  above  dates  from 
station,  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  9:00  a.  m.. 
leave  Newark,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J,,  8:55  a.  m., 
Elizabeth,  Royal  Blue  Line,  9:81  a.  X. .  Tren¬ 
ton,  P.  &  R.,  10:20  A.  X.,  Philadelphia,  12th 
and  Market  Street,  11:26  A.X.,  and  24th  & 
Chestnut  Streets,  11:42  a.x.,  and  will  arrive 
at  Washington  8 : 00  P.x. 

The  tickets  will  be  valid  for  the  return  jour¬ 
ney  on  any  l^yal  Blue  Line  train  within  three 
days,  including  day  of  sale,  thus  affording 
tourists  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  public 
buildings  and  places  of  interest  in  and  about 
the  Capitol. 

For  more  detailed  information  call  on  or 
write  Thomas  Cook  Sc  Son,  261,  1225  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  828  Chestnut  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Iftimnjctol. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co.. 

fhhiA.,  nw  voaa.  sosioa. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMOai. 
oosnoTBD  ST  rarvATB  wntsa 
Xamben  N.  T- Phils,  aad  BaRtmer*  muik  EaWs 

W«  bar  sad  mU  ■U  flist  d— ..a-..  -  » 
■aat  8«c«rttlM  tor  eoBtomera.  Wo la- 1 IlTflRmiHlt 
eatvo  aoooQBts  Banka,  BankacaOa^ 
poratlona.  Pinna  and  IndlTldoala  an 
wraraMe  tarma  and  make  oolleotlaa  of  OcLIUlwMX 
dratia  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  la  tka  Unltad  Biasaa  a* 
Panada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  la  tha  Uattsd  Slaaas  ae  faaali 
oaantrlta. 

T  Alta  Wo  also  bar  and  aaU  Bllla  o<  Bsohonsa  • 
XjnifMSro  and  maka  oablo  ttaasfan  W  all  potalsi  all 
4  make  oaUaetlans  and  lOMia  Onmmwnlai  an 
01  TmToUata’  OrsdUs,  avallabls  In  aB  parta  of  Ik 

Credit. 

BROWN,  8HIPLET  *  00..  LONDON. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

BANKERS, 

7  PINE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Investment  Securities. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Reel  Cstete  Mortgage  Loans,  Ineuran*. 

apmetmi  cUtentton  given  to  the  oatw  t/  Prop 
erty  itnd  OoUooUon  of  Jteiats. 

No  19  Cast  16th  Street  >  New  ^  era 
ad  door  waat  from  Union  Sqnara. 

DULUTH  LNVESTMKJiTS^ 

mBTjam  amd  aoajn. 

Wa  an  large  daaieia  la  Bnainaaa,  Basldanoa,  Dock  am 
Aoie  Proiieriiaa,  both  In  Onlntb  arid  on  tha  aoutb  sida  o 
the  harbor.  In  Snp^or  and  Waat  Superior.  We  aem 
Hat  of  bersUns  and  mapa  tol  ooate  them,  when  requeate 
aad  have  fiiveated  manr  thonaanda  of  doUara  for  than 
who  never  saw  tha  dtr.  a^ya  wlto  aatlafactlon.  aad  t» 
afurv  oaaa  with  V puy  LABOE  aroflta 

LOANS. 

Wa  eaa  loan  monav  for  thoaa  not  wlahlng  te  ponAaM 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET 

Xnteraat  papahla  aaml-aanwally.  eutedgad  aeoartt! 

Befer  to  Ttrat  National  Bank,  Duluth,  aad  to  hundred 
who  have  dealt  with  UB  in  othar  Btataa.  Wa  aoUett  ooi 
reapoudenca.  Write 

WM.  r.  bhebwood  *  CXk.  DmlBtfc.  Miaa. 

DECT  DlDOliMC  ever  given  in  Oranse  Orovea, 
DLOI  DMnbAInO  Hcuaej.  qitr^^  end  u^m- 

FLORIDA. 

DATEIITQ 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  18,  1894. 


During  the  Month  of  January, 

If  you  are  like  most  readers  of  this  paper,  you 
will  have  a  few  dollars  to  invest — perhaps  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands.  You  doubtless  wish 
the  best  possible  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 

S  safety. 

Now,  the  Provident  Trust  Co.  is  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  safe  investments 
for  colleges,  societies,  estates,  and  individuals. 

It  offers  guaranteed  gold  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  city  property,  bearing  6%  to  ‘j%  interest 
It  also  offers  school  bonds  and  other  high  class 
securities  yielding  to  6%. 

The  Provident 


Our  book  on  ImrMtmwita 
1.  MOt  £rc& 

PleuM  mention  Tub  EvAROZiaar. 


Trust 


Boatoo,  llMS. 


HOMF  Savings  and  Loan 
vriuxj  association 

of  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid-in  Capital,  SI, 000,000. 

1  offer  u  vmrietr  of  .nfe  Inveotments  guaranteed  bj 
this  Aasociation.  Citv  Mortgitfea,  Coupon  Certlficatea 
and  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds.  The  latter  secured  bj 
a  special  deposit  with  a  trust  company  of  First  Mort¬ 
gages  oa  City  property,  at  the  rate  of  160  per  oent.  of 
Mortgasre.  for  every  bond  Isened. 

Interest  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 


I  Oao"  Mortgages 

I  WW  V  /O  On  Inside  property  in 

T  A  ^  A  an  A  Snurtty. 

I  #4  W  W  lYI  M  a  Prlnelyal  aiH  /stsrest  pagsMs 

ca-oxjX> 

With  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  yon  theee  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
information  on  application:  it  will  pay  yon  to  investl* 
gate.  Warrants  furnished. 

E(uternO>rrespondent»:  )  Mfll  I IIM  F  fiHITII 

Brown  Bros.  A  Co..  N.  Y.  V  " '^^**1*  C.  OIR I  1 11, 
Girard  Trust  Co..  Phila.  )  Fidelity  Bnlldlng, 

Taooma.  Wash, 


For  pamphlets 
Mdress 


638  Draxel  Building, 


H.  F.  NEWHAll 


Manager 
Ehstem  OfBce 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Persons  who  have  made  nnsatUfactory  inveet- 
meots  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  l^nl  are  invited  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  me.  Perhape  I  can  be  of  service,  sps 


LOMBARD, 

Equitable,  Jarris-Mlln  and  other  Mortgages 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHA8.  E.  GIBSON.  -  •  45  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $  1 2,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse- 
meiit  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

**  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  exoeUent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nzw  Yorz.  Sept.  28, 188S.-* 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  aad  hnpL  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  iTortgag^. 

HoUere  of  western  mortgage*  obtained  throagb  defunct 
companies  are  finding 

Tha  Atian  Itawil  aad  laToatateal  C#., 
ot  Xawreace,  Maanaa, 

the  best  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal,  foreclosing  defaults  morurages,  looking  np  back 
taxes,  renting  and  selling  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  nas  ren¬ 
dered  raluabie  service  to  many  hundred  investors  at  a 
minimum  expense.  We  have  a  (ew  choice,  safe  loans  where 
we  personally  know  both  secunfy  and  borrowers,  ('ocres- 
pondence  solicited.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  President. 


XX  luT  m  ill 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ssnnty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1893. 

summabt  ot  assets. 

OMkixBukf, . $248,379  6t 

BmI  BiUto, . 1,564,689  80 

United  Btktai  Stooki,  (ICuket  Yalne)  •  1,469,875  00 

Buk,  Trust  Oom  and  BtilrondBtooki  usd  Bondi, 

tllarkot  Vidne),  ....  8,684,406  00 
State  aad  Olty  Bon^  (Market  Value),  *  916,214  74 

Bondi  A  Mortgagee,  being  flnt  lien  on  Baal  Batata,  611,032  38 
Loang  oa  Stoeu.  payable  on  demand,  •  -  847,800  00 

Freminmg  nnooUeotM  and  In  bandi  of  Agenti,  686)680  ^ 
latereet  due  and  aoerted  ex  lit  Jan.,  1898,  87,827  f 

$9,338,764  4« 

IXABIUTIXS. 

OaikOu^ . $8,000,000  00 

Beierve  Piamixm  Find,  ...  4,226,118  09 

Baaam  fbr  Unpaid  Leiiii  and  dalmi,  •  834,401  63 

lit  6az]^  ...  .  1,279,289  83 

$9,328,764  44 


DANIEL  A.  HSALD,  Pnaldent. 

©HN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vwPv«rfd-«fc. 
DiBBIDOBa.aNOW,  f  vloe.PrmIdent8.  I 

TTILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  i.. .  < 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  . ^.s*  — - 

ABEUNAH  M.  BURTI8. 1 ®*’'***"«^ 


xuir 


January  i:,  1894. 
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THE  STANDARD  YEAR  BOOK  OF  AMERICA.  500  PAGES.  1,300  TOPICS.  1^'" 

A  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.  2C 

INDORSED  BY  CLERGYMEN  AND  EDUCATORS  EVERYWHERE.  L£I* 

Oao.  W.  Moshxb,  a.  M.  .  LTj.  IX , 

President  Hillsdale  Ccdlem,  litrti 
B.  L  ABSKMETuy,  A.  U.,  1>.  D., 

President  Kutbeitord  Cwcae.  N.  Cl 
Bey.  H.  H.  MACCAAriCKN,  D.  IX.  £L.  IX, 
President  University  ot  New  York. 
Bev.  H.  Caput,  D.  D.  , 

President  Tofts  CoUece. 
Bev.  Hobacb  BtrnsTKAD,  D.  D. , 

President  Atlanta  Uatverslty,  Oil 
Bev.  8.  W.  BoAanif  AN,  D.  IX , 

President  MaiTvIUe  Coilete,  Tenn. 
Bev,  W.  H.  OniBB.  IX  D. , 

President  Ersklne  Oollege,  8L  C. 
Bev.  W.  A.  Candiui,  D.  IX. 

President  Emorv  OoUece,  Oa. 
Bev.  John  B  Stabb.  Pfa.  D. ,  D.  D. . 

Pres’ t  Franklin  and  Marshall  OoUece,  Pa. 
Bev.  J.  B.  fSKKABUt,  IX  D.,  LX.  D., 

President  Davidson  Collece,  N.  C 
Bev.  Wm.  F.  Kino,  D.  IX ,  IX.  D. 

President  C»meU  OoUsce,  la. 


nai.ut  A.  BBAPU,  as.  a.. 

President  Wellesley  OoUece. 
Bev.  Q.  A.  Nunnally,  D.  D., 

Preeldent  Mercer  OoUece,  Oa. 
Bbt.  8.  A.  Andbbws,  D.  D.  ,  IX.  D. . 

Preeldent  Southern  University,  Ala 
Onus  Nobthbup,  LL.  D.  , 

President  Uiitvenity  of  Minn. 
Bev.  B.  F.  Biucy,  D.  O.  , 

President  Howard  OoUece,  Ala. 
Matthxw  H.  BI'CKHAM,  D.  D., 

Prudent  University  of  Vermont. 
Nathan  Obebn,  IX.  D.. 

Chancellor  Cumbertand  University,  Term. 
Bev.  J.  O.  Evans,  A.  M. ,  D.  D. ,  IX.  D. , 

President  Head!  nc  OoUece.  Maas. 
Bev.  T.  O.  Bbownson.  U.  D.  , 

President  McMinnviUa  OoUege,  Ore. 
Bev.  CL  A.  8WBNSSON,  A.  M., 

President  Bethany  CoHace,  Kan. 
Fbancis  H.  Snow,  Pb. D. .  IX.D., 

President  University  of  Kansas 


Special 
Bargains  in 


Vou  MUST  order  AT  ONCE 


and  mention  name  and  date  of  this  paper 

to  secure  these  special  terms. 

This  advertisement  appears  bat  onoe. 


Choice  Books 


These  are 
BEST  editions 
we  know,  of  these 
books,  for  the 
money.  If  you 
vimt  CHEAPER 
BOOKS  than 
these  we  can  give 
yon  “Cut-Throat” 
Editions,  such  as  sold  by  Dry  Gtoods 
“Book  Butchers,”  for  all 


TVimriQB  Jiuuirjr,  uy  kmob*  uoyot. 

Children  of  the  Abb^,  by  Regina  Maria  Roche. 
tChild's  History  ot  EUigland  Iw  Chas.  Dickens. 
Christmas  Stones,  by  Chas.  Dickens. 
t*Clerical  Life,  Scenes  of.  by  Oeo.  Eliot. 

Crooked  Path,  A,  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
t*Daniel  Deronda.  by  Oeo.  EUiot. 

+*Davld  Copperfleld,  by  Chas.  Dickena 
t’Deerslayer,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Donovan,  by  Edna  lyaU. 
tE^kst  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
t*Egyptian  Princess,  by  Oeo.  Ebers. 
t*EmcrsoD’s  Essaya  oy  Ralph  Waldo'  Emerso 
(the  finer  editions  are  in  2  volumesX 
+*Felix  Holt  by  George  Eliot 
French  Revolution,  by  Thos.  Carlyle. 

Fur  Country,  by  JuIm  Verne. 
tOrimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Ulustrated. 
tOrimm's  Household  Stories,  Ulustrated. 

Handy  Andy,  by  Samuel  Lover. 
tHarry  Lorrequer,  by  Clhaites  Lever. 

Heriot's  Cbofea  by  Rosa  N.  Carey. 
tHoly  War,  by  John  Runyan. 

In  the  Golden  Daya  by  Edna  LyaU. 
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Being  an  Account  of  a  Journey  Across  the  African  Continent, 
from  Benguella  on  the  West,  through  Bihe,  Ganguella,  Barotsi, 
The  Kalihari  Desert,  Mashonaland,  Matabeleland,  Manica,  Goron- 
goza,  Nyasa,  the  Shire  Highlands,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

By  James  Johnston,  M.  D. 
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The  striking  ['ersonality  of  Dean  Stanley  and  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  ecclesiastical,  literary  and  social 
history  of  his  time,  pve  to  this  biography  a  special 
value  and  importance.  Based  upon  Dean  Stanley’s  voluminous  correspondence, 
the  work  is  complete,  thorough,  and  authoritative. 

“The  book  in  every  way  fulfills  the  anticipations  that  were  aroused  by  the 
announcement  of  it,  and  is  one  of  the  great  biographies  of  the  day.” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
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“  Mr.  Prothero  has  done  his  part  of 
the  work  well ;  with  discretion,  insight, 
g;ood  taste,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  critical, 
with  more  fairness  and  equanimity  than 
the  biographer  is  wont  to  show.  The  por¬ 
trait  be  gives  is  adequate  and  lifelike.” 


From  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph : 

“  One  of  the  most  important  of  recent 
books.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  biographies  of  late  years,  and 
it  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  it  take 
rank  as  a  standard  book.  The  interest 
in  it  will  be  deep  and  sincere.” 
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